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TEST YOURSELF! 


Do you know the answers to these questions on 
| ™§ library stacks and equipment? 


() Will VMP steel bookstacks and shelves 


warp, sag, or crack? 





How important to efficient library func- 
tion are hinged shelves? 


Does VMP U-BAR shelving actually add 
to the life of books? 


Is it more advantageous to utilize the ser- 
vices of the world’s largest manufacturer 
of bookstack, shelving and equipment? 


Is VMP steel library equipment 
more expensive? 
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1.No! Precision-engineered VMP 
steel construction can never warp, FREE: ab 
sag, or crack. . 8-page brochure describing 

2. Most important. Exclusive VMP de- VMP modern functional crate | 
sign hinged shelves add vital stor- bookstack equipment, complete wi 
oad pot porn Sesibity — save illustrations, shelf and stack data — 

me and money. 

3.Yes! VMP’s modern U-BAR a valuable asset to all librarians and 
shelves provide better ventilation architects. For your free copy, just 
allow air to circulate freely to all write “Bookstack” on your letterhead 


parts of books. Books last longer, or card and mail to Dept. 11. 
never rot! 


4. Yes—for every kind of job. Virginia 


Metal Products offers the benefit of 
its vast experience in the solution “~~, 
of all technical questions concern- \ 
ing free-standing or multi-tier book- 
stacks, conveyor systems, etc. 
5. No! VMP equipment actually costs ‘ 
far less! In fact, about half the cost 
of wood shelving! 14 WORTH STREET @ NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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New Books for Libraries. .... 






Two new and different anthologies— 












A Treasury of 
Inspiration 


Edited by RALPH_L. WOODS,4,7™ 


editor of “A Treasury of the Familiar”; 


RICH, inspirational storehouse—700 se- 

lections of hope, courage, and confidence 
drawn from the poetry and prose of all nations 
and all centuries. 


Here are the words of men and women who 
have in former days of crisis given renewed 
strength to those in need—the patriotic utter- 
ances of Eisenhower, Patrick Henry, and 
Thomas Paine; messages of courage by Harry Emerson Fosdick and Win- 
ston Churchill; encouragement from Benjamin Franklin; consolation from 
E. Stanley Jones and William James; inspirational poetry by Wordsworth, 
Edgar Guest, the Brownings, and a host of others. Cloth bound, Indexed 
by author, 6x 9, 498 pages. $5.00 





Great Thoughts 
of 
Great Americans 


Compiled by CONSTANCE BRIDGES 


UNIQUE, exhaustive collection of great 

thoughts expressed by our nation’s leaders 
throughout history—written and spoken words 
that have shaped destiny. 


Arranged chronologically, the selections have 
been chosen from over 200 people including: 
Dean Acheson, Henry Clay, Roosevelt, Will 
Rogers, Robert EF. Lee, Jefferson, Booker T. 
Washington, and Woodrow Wilson. 





Indexed by author and subject, this is an extremely practical book for 
speakers, writers, and every reader. Cloth bound, 4% x 7%, 305 pages. $3.50 
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__...From Thomas Y. Crowell 


One-volume biography of 








The Private Life of | 
George Washington | 


by Francis Rufus Bellamy 
A J : | 
| 


ERE is the only available one 

volume, personal biography of 
the marble man of American his- 
tory. It is a colorful, vivid picture 
of Washington, the human being 


/in- neg ig a 
om aman who coped with family diff- 
rth, culties, an uncomprehending Con 
xed gress, and a vanishing army at the 


same time. 

Drawn from his personal corre- 
spondence and diaries, the vast col- 
lection of his public writings, and 





the records of those who knew him 
—this is a fascinating study of a 
strong, ambitious, and wilful man. 


Every library needs this new, 
one-volume life of Washington 
— the first published in many 
years. Cloth bound, 6x9, 
409 pages. $5.00 














THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 


for 


33.50 


OBS » 
CAT 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
Ors 
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— Royalty. Free Plays Jor Young People— 


To be published Jan. 2nd 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR 
LITTLE PLAYERS 


edited by SYLVIA E. KAMERMAN 


Fifty entertaining royalty-free plays for 
primary grades, covering a wide variety 
of subjects: Holidays, such as Columbus 
Day, Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Lincoln’s Birthday, Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Mother's 
Day; General plays on important subjects 
for young people, such as kindness to 
animals, first-aid, health, courtesy, safety, 
Book Week, etc.; Fables and Fairy Tales, 
such as Cinderella, Little Red Riding 
Hood, and Snow White. Easy-to-produce 
with simple settings. Primary 


338 pages; $2.75 





New 1951 Publications 


PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 
by GRAHAM DuBOIS 
Twenty-four historical dramas for cele- 


brating holidays throughout the year 
These vivid interpretations recreate the 
spirit of some of the most dramatic 
moments in American history inior 


High and High School 371 pages; $3.50 


MODERN COMEDIES 
FOR YOUNG PLAYERS t 
by MILDRED HARK and NOEL 


McQUEEN 
Twenty-three non-royalty, one-act come- 
dies of family life. A variety of situa- 
tions, holidays, and special occasions are 
dramatized. Ease of production makes 
these plays ideal for amateur perform- 
ance. Junior High and High Scl 

373 pages; $3 50 





Already Published and Still in Demand! 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS 

FOR YOUNG ACTORS t 

edited by A. S. BURACK 

Twenty-six royalty-free one-act plays, a 
balanced assortment of traditional and 
modern plays for celebrating Christmas. 
Features two versions of Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol. Simple settings and flexible 
casts. Primary through Junior High 


264 pages; $2.75 


RADIO PLAYS 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE *t 

by WALTER HACKETT 

Fiftecn great stories adapted for royalty- 
free performance. Among the stories 
dramatized: The Great Stone Face, Rip 
Van Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low, Little Women and The Necklace. 
Most of the plays have been production- 
tested in classroom and assembly pro- 
grams, over radio stations and school 
loud speaker systems. Junior High and 
High School. 277 pages; $2.75 


100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN *t 
edited by A. S. BURACK 


A giant collection of easy-to-produce, 
one-act plays on a wide variety of sub- 
jects: holidays, patriotism, legends, fairy 
tales, history, comedy and special occa- 
sion pieces. Primary and Intermediate. 
886 pages; $4.75 





ON STAGE 
FOR TEEN-AGERS *t 
by HELEN LOUISE MILLER 


Twenty-two gay one act comedies, botl 
holiday and general. Lifelike teen-age 
characters in humorous situations. En- 
joyable for adult groups as well as young 
people. Junior High and High Sel 

432 pages; $3.50 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE * 

by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 

Thirty one-act vocational guidance plays 
dramatizing careers for young people. En 
tertaining dramas with true-to-life 
acters, realistic settings, and auth 
backgrounds. Junior High and 1 
School 342 pages; $3 






50 


SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL 


DAYS *t 

by MILDRED HARK & NOEL 

McQUEEN 

Twenty-four one-act plays for all the im- 

portant holidays, both modern and 1 

tional interpretations. Accurate historical 

backgrounds, simple settings, convincin 

characters. Intermediate and Junior High 
397 pages; $3.00 


















* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
t Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. é 


(For a timely variety of new plays each month of the school year—subscribe 
to PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People. Sample copy on request. 


_ PLAYS, Ime. Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass— 
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AMERICA 


has the answers 
td] 





There is no field of human endeavor that 
is not adequately and graphically repre- 
sented in this brilliantly edited and highly 


recommended American encyclopedia. 


All the important phases of American life 
are covered — science, literature, current 
events, art, history, research. Teachers, 
librarians, parents, and young people find 
the answers they seek in this truly accu- 
rate and comprehensive encyclopedia. 
Constantly, revised, the Americana meets 
the exacting requirements of timely up-to-the minute infor- 
mation. If you don’t already know and use America’s refer- 


ence work find out about it today. 


Eup ALMERICAWA 





Attractit ly bound — pri do Ae = Mail this coupon for your copy of ‘America’s Reference Work" —a beau- 
; we ound P inted mn glare le 5§ paper tiful 36-page booklet that describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail 
readable type — Subje ct index and reader's guide No obligation of course. Address: The Americana Corporation, Educa- 


—glossaries of new terms © Digests of books, ee nee 
plays, operas — compre hensive bibliographies. OS a 
30 VOLUMES 24,000 PAGES Address 


66,000 ARTICLES 8,600 ILLUSTRATIONS 
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HE bronze urn memorials seen in columbari- 

ums come in a wide variety of designs and 
sizes. They are dignified and often exceedingly 
beautiful. One popular design is in the shape of 
a book, with or without bronze book ends. 

The book urns without “ends” are intended to 
lie flat and consequently are ornamented to simulate 
tooled leather. The smaller book urns approximate 
eight inches in height, six inches in width, and 
two inches in thickness with a capacity of eighty- 
five cubic inches. The largest urns approximate ten 
by eight by four inches with a capacity of 272 
cubic inches. 

Since most other memorial urns have conven- 
tional art patterns and do not designate objects, 
the ones shaped like books presumably are symbolic 
of the Book of Life. Whether their originator had 
this in mind or merely stumbled upon the book 
form because it is rectangular is uncertain. 


What Are They Reading? 


At this time of the year throughout our land 
folks are poring over their Sears, Roebuck catalogs, 
for mail-order Christmas shopping must be planned 
in advance of the Yuletide rush. When indulging 
in this pleasant pastime, librarians are advised to 
examine the catalog’s book section. 

Sears advertises sixty-five years “of understand- 
ing the wants and desires of others—customers, 
employes, merchandise buyers.” For the fall and 
winter 1951, there is a complete stock of books for 
the home: cookery, sewing, etiquette, handicraft, 
technology, fiction, and nonfiction. 

Among choice items are The Complete Book of 
Table Setting by Amelia Leavitt Hill; Growing Up 
by Dr. Karl de Schweinitz; Essquette by Emily Post; 
Jewelry Making for Fun and Profit by Helen Clegg 
and Mary Larow; and a host of others including 
books on home doctoring and legal advice. The 
technical titles are mostly of the “how to fix it and 
do it” type. An unexpected title is Henry B. Fried’s 
Watch Repairer’s Manual. 

The popular fiction section embraces Emilie Lor- 
ing reprints of “‘stirring tales of tender romance,” 
and Grace Livingston Hill's ‘‘warm stories of love 
and daring.’’ Zane Grey westerns are not omitted 
either. As for “novels of inspiration” there are 
Hope of Earth by Margaret Lee Runbeck, Root Out 
of Dry Ground by Argye M. Briggs, and The Wall 
Between by Elsie Barber. 

A “colorful line of children’s books” features 
such series as the Bobbsey Twins, the Hardy Boys, 
Nancy Drew, Lone Ranger, and Hopalong Cassidy. 
A “Companion Library” of children’s classics in- 
cludes such hardy perennials as Alice in Wonder- 
land and Treasure Island. 

For the family that wants inexpensive sets of the 
classics, perhaps as much for furniture as for study, 
Sears offers Charles Dickens, Guy De Maupassant, 
Victor Hugo, Rudyard Kipling, Edgar Allan Poe, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Robert Louis Stevenson. 


* Director of Libraries, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer * 


A cursory examination discloses books on re 
ligion for Protestants and Catholics. For the 
mer there is the King James version of the H 


Bible with the words of Christ in red. For ¢ 
latter there is the Douay Old Testament and ¢ 
Challoner-Rheims New Testament 

Thus it is seen, librarians need not look to sur 
veys and polls to determine what people read. A 
Sears, Roebuck catalog supplies the answer 


First Traveling Library 

Henry Dodwell was a distinguished Irish scholar 
and author who flourished from 1641 to 1711. H 
traveled a great deal and enjoyed studying during 
his journeys. When he made a trip he preferred t 
walk since this mode of travel allow: t 
unmolested and in quiet. He had _ his 
tailored with exceedingly large pockets to a 
modate the modest library he carried with hin 


The Tall and the Short of It 


Castles in Spain have been described by Charl 
Foltz, Jr., a former Associated Press correspondent 
in his book The Masquerade in Spain (1948). T 
author depicts a gloomy picture of llectual lif 





in the peninsula and tells nothing encouraging 
about education. As to the libraries of Spain, I 
found none functioning in the large cities in 194 
Even use of the National Library in Madrid w 
limited to persons holding permits fr tl 
Falange. 

Of particular interest is his observation, “In t 
National Library at Madrid, my wife, a train 
librarian, was amazed to discover that most be 
still were classified by size—big books 
books there. A small staff now is struggling wit 
reclassification; but at the present rate tl bw 
take many years. Smaller libraries throughout Sp 


still follow the ‘size’ classification 


Perhaps surveying should be added to the librar 
school curriculum 


Dessert 
During the first half of the nineteentl 
Theodore Edward Hook was well known 
collection of The Ramsbottom Pat W 
popular. When Mrs. Lavinia D. Ramsbottom 
urged to collect her letters, her son-in-law offer 





to edit and put notes to them. At first she thought 


this meant setting them to music. Since she wa 
most apt with malapropisms, she deserves the right 
to state her own case: “I have been applied to} 
some of the first jenny asses of the day to colic 

lettuce into one volume, and publish them: s0 1 
spoke to my sun in law Fulmer, who has offere 


to hedit them, and put notes to them, which I at 


first thought meant setting them to mewsick, whic! 


I by no means wanted, although he offered to dott 
grateass. He has now explained his meanun, an¢ 
I am going to get Mr. Golburn to print them in@ 


doodecimus book, with a prefass and portrait 
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HOW AMAZING 
Norbond 





WORKS FOR YOU 


Norbond is a liquid plastic concen- 
trate just out of the laboratory, but 
proven in many test areas. It is a 
book repair material but it does 
many new jobs outside of the field 
of book maintenance. Its versatility 
is limited only by the experimenta- 
tion of the user. It is a stable plastic 
emulsion which sets to a strong, 
transparent film in five to forty min- 
utes, with no offensive odor or in- 
flammable fumes. Its dried film is 
both flexible and tough. Time does 
not weaken its bond or affect its 
strength. Norbond gives a quick 


repair, an easy repair, an inexpen- 


sive repair and a permanent repair. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 


AND ILLUSTRATED “HOW-TO” FOLDER 


DEMCO usrary supplies 


MADISON, WISCONSIN « NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
















LIQUID PLASTIC CONCENTRATE 


Time: 2 minutes 
Cost: 2 cents! 


Norbond is the most outstanding development in 
the library field in the last 25 years. It saves time... 
makes complex book repairing simple . . . cuts bind- 
ing and replacement costs . . . quickly binds maga- 
zines and pamphlets. It is easy to use — but it pro- 
duces permanent results. 

Norbond revises all existing concepts of book main- 
tenance. Norbond techniques reduce these routines 
to unbelievable simplicity. 

Norbond decreases or eliminates entirely the need 
for many supplies... 
tapes, needle and thread, 
glues, pastes, cloth, etc. 


Book repairing can now 
be measured in minutes 
instead of hours ... in 


cents instead of dollars. Bate 


IRBOND 


LIBRARY 
1c CONCENTO™ 


* 


BRARY SUPPLIES Neto 
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in Marador spine plastic 





The flexible plastic spine or shel fback 
of Marador Binders is now offered in a 
choice of four colors: 


MALAY BROWN 
PAN AMERICAN GRAY 
CARNELIAN RED 
FOREST GREEN 


The same material in two new rich 


further information. 














TWO NEW COLORS 





— 


colors. Write for color samples and 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
6831 San Fernando Road, Glendale 1, Calif. 








NEW BOOK 
Jn 100 Heat 


> | 100 YEARS OF COSTUMES IN AMERICA 








mies 
Cost by Rose Netzorg Kerr 
ica 
Ames HERE is a book that brings together in one compact binding a com; 
authentic story of the fashions in dress and dress accessories in tl 
United States from 1850 to 1950—a pageant of styles passing in review 
4 as you turn the pages. 
- The illustrations, and they are many and varied, are exquisitely ret 
with meticulous attention to details of dress phe accessories. Af 


J . 
quick reference and convenience the material is grouped in ten-year } 


high-lighting the individual charms of each decade in styles. 

The text is written in an intensely interesting and captivating style—a running 
mentary on the life and times of the periods. In addition, the humorous sidelights, pra 
tical and aesthetic reasons for changes and evolution in styles, and comments by stylists 
of the periods give intimate glimpses of the dress-of-the-day. 

Written only after long and painstaking research to verify every detail, this book by 
recognized authority on costume and historic design, is a superb reflection of her artist 
skill and complete mastery of this unique subject. 


MANY AND VARIED REFERENCE USES 


e For fashions and accessories design and @ For authentic period costumes, pu ppets p 
illustration @ For teachers and _ = students—correlat 
@ For commercial art—posters, layouts, tele- with American history and Lite t 
vision, window displays mural and costume painting 
P 1 : 
ies ia 80 pages, size 72x10. Price $4.95 
approval to Thirty-two full page fashion design plates ¢ Thirty-nine detailed 
libreriens. sketches of accessories @ Publication date October 1 


The DAVIS PRESS, Inc. puscisHers 70-111 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
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LANTERN PRESS, Inc. 9 “wads” 
PUBLISHERS OF THE YOUNG READERS BOOKSHELF Pp 














ck Librarians, Teachers, Reviewers, Youth Leaders 

na and the youngsters themselves like these whole- 
some, stimulating, action-filled, recommended Lantern Press 
books Publishers 


257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Summer publications 
YOUNG READERS PIONEER STORIES 


sch Edited by A. L. Furman Illustrated $2.50 
d “Recommended for fourth-sixth graders”’—Library Journal, 
= Aug. 1951. | 
YOUNG READERS WILD LIFE STORIES 

Edited by A. L. Furman Illustrated $2.50 

ON “Recommended for third grade up. Good for reading aloud”- 


Library Journal, Aug. 1951 


valif. 
YOUNG READERS INDIAN STORIES 
Edited by A. L. Furman Illustrated $2.50 
“Highly recommended”—The Christian Home and School, June 
1951 
YOUNG READERS MYSTERY STORIES 
By Charles Coombs Illustrated $2.50 


“One of the best books in this series that I have read’—Mary 


_— Pfeiffer in Publishers’ Weekly 
r 





Fall publications 
YOUNG READERS COWBOY STORIES 








By Adolph Regi Illustrated $2.50 oe Young Readers 
YOUNG READERS HORSE STORIES 
.. Edited by A. L. Furman Illustrated $2.50 
= YOUNG READERS BASKETBALL STORIES 
By Charles Coombs Illustrated $2.50 
d, YOUNG READERS STORIES OF THE DIAMOND 
ir By Charles Coombs Illustrated $2.50 
ls 
7 YOUNG READERS DETECTIVE STORIES 
“s By Charles Coombs Illustrated $2.50 
C- YOUNG READERS OUTDOOR SPORTS STORIES 
ts Edited by A. L. Furman Illustrated $2.50 
s YOUNG READERS WESTERN STORIES 
ic ' By Stephen Payne Illustrated $2.50 


Previously published 


tt* YOUNG READERS ANIMAL STORIES tf YOUNG READERS DOG STORIES 
tt YOUNG READERS ADVENTURE STORIES ~ YOUNG READERS FOOTBALL STORIES 
1* YOUNG READERS BASEBALL STORIES tt* YOUNG READERS SPORTS STORIES 


: * Approved for use in Virginia school libraries 
+ Approved for use in New York City school libraries 
+ Approved for use in Chicago school libraries 








7 
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AUL SCOTT'S “Johnny Sahib,” based on his 
play, “Lines of Communication,” broadcast last 
winter by the B.B.C., won the Eyre and Spottswoode 
fellowship (£500 for an unpublished novel). This 
fellowship, founded in 1948 to assist young authors 
of promise, was previously awarded to Anthony 
West for On a Dark Night. 

The All-of-a-Kind-Family, by Sidney Taylor won 
the Charles W. Follett award ($3,000). 

The West German Association of Book Pub- 
lishers and Sellers’ prize for promoting peace (10,- 
000 marks, $2,380) went to Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 

The Tamiment 1951 book award presented an- 
nually for the best biography by an American, went 
to Ethel Waters for His Eye Is on the Sparrow. 

The Heinemann Prize in England for “the 
encouragement of genuine contributions to litera- 
ture” went to The Traveller's Tree, a Journey 
through the Caribbean Islands, by Patrick Leigh 
Femor. 

The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation award 
went to The Lost Kingdom, by Chester Bryant. 

Mazo de la Roche, author of the ‘Jalna’ novels, 
was given the first University National Award 
medal established by the University of Alberta for 
Canadians who have made signal contributions to 
letters, printing, and music. 


DIED 


September 1. NELLIE MCCLUNG, temperance 
leader, champion of women’s rights, and author of 
several books, including Sowing Seeds in Danny, 
now in its seventeenth printing; after a long illness; 
in Victoria, B. C.; seventy-seven. 


Semptember 1. GerorGE P. Feporov, Russian 
church historian and writer in both Russian and 
English; of a heart ailment; in Beacon, New York; 
sixty-four. Mr. Fedotov’s books in English include 
A Treasury of Russian Spirituality, The Russian 
Church since the Revolution; and The Russian Reli- 
gious Mind. 


September 3. ARNOLD D. WADLER, translator, lec- 
turer, and author of books on the origin and de- 
velopment of language, including the Tower of 
Babel and One Language; in San Jose, California; 
sixty-nine. 


September 4. Louis ADAMIC, Yugoslav-born author, 
editor of Common Ground; of a gunshot wound; 
in his burned heme in Milford, New Jersey; fifty- 
two. Mr. Adamic’s articles appeared in many maga- 
zines; his books include The Native's Return, 
Dinner at the White House, Dynamite, The House 
in Antigua, From Many Lands, My Native Land, 
and A Nation of Nations. Most of his writings 
concern the integration and Americanization of for- 
eign born groups in this country. 


September 6. JAMES WATSON GERARD, former 
United States ambassador to Germany and author 
of My Four Years in Germany, Face to Face with 
Kaiserism, and My First Eighty-Three Years in 
America; in Southampton, New York; eighty-four. 
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AWARDS AND OBITUARIES 












September 6. WiLLIAM BRADFORD DICKSON, author 
of educational textbooks and of a poem 1 day for 
many years, which he later collected in a number of 
books, including Psalms of the § in Midland 
Beach, New York; ninety. 


September 13. DONALD SAGE MACKay, teacher 
and author of several books on philosophy; of g 
heart attack while fishing; on the Santian River neat 
Bend, Oregon; fifty-nine. 

September 16. FREDERICK S. CroOFTS, founder of 
F. S. Crofts and Company, which merged with D. 
Appleton Century in 1947; in Stamford, Connect. 
cut; sixty-eight. 


September 18. Lucy M. Kin ocu, librarian and 
author of A World within a School; of a strokes 
° ~ + . , - : iJ 
in Great Neck, New York; fifty-two 


September 18. FRANK GELETT Bur 
“The Purple Cow”’ than thirty volumes 
of satire, humor, and nonsense; of a heart ailment 
in Carmel, California; eighty-five. Mr. Burgess, a 


ESS, author of 
and of more 








civil engineer until the age of thirty, worked in 
many fields. He taught topographi irawing at 
the University of California friend he started 
a magazine that specialized in original nonsense, 


of which he himself wrote ater part. He 
also wrote magazine fiction; and r, turning his 
facility with rhyme to didactic ends, invented the 
“Goop” series, which he both illustrated and wrote 
This grew into Goops and Hou Be Them, More 
Gor ps, Blue Goops and Red, The G Director) 
The Goop Encyclopedia, and W’hy Be a Goop? Mr 
Burgess also coined many new words, including 
“bromide” and “blurb,” the latter defined as “t 
make a noise like a publishes 





CHARLES D. H 
teacher, and author of several books 
Old New England Village; in Guilf 
cut; seventy-five. 


$ : , 
September 18. 





September 23. ANNIE NATHAN MEYE! 


founders of Barnard College and the author of si 
plays and nine books, including } W ork 
America, My Park Book, The Dom t Sex, and 
The Dreamer; in New York City; eighty-four. 


September 28. ROBERT PYLE, horticulturist, ¢ 
on roses, author of How to Grow R 
editions) and editor of the magazine Swecess 


Roses; in West Chester, Pennsylvania; seven 








Inter-Library Center 


Sponsored by 14 midwestern universities and the 
John Crerar Library, the Midwest Inter-Libran 
Center, the largest book-capacity library in 
Middle West, was dedicated recently in Chicag 
A libraries’ library, the million-dollar center t 
house more than 3,000,000 little-used books was 
established in 1949 with a $750,000 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation and a $250,000 grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The center is located 
just outside the University of Chicago campus. 
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This attractive Directory features MITTEN’S DISPLAY 
LETTERS using 1'2” and 3” tempar letters. Note the 
easy-to-read highly legible, 3 dimensional letters 
which direct the patron to whatever department or 
book location he desires. Ideal for bulletin boards, 


tra department markers, directories. 


LOCATION OF BOOK BY Q Nniimece 
4 EAST ROOM Fe ee SOUTH R 
main FLOOR oer ne mA 
g00-899 LITERATURE SU-Gee StEnnl WORE 0-599 PUF 
300-909 GENERAL HISTORY 00-199 PHILOSOPHY. PSYCHOLOGY 500-699 AP? 
9)0-9154 TRAVEL 200-299 RELIGION MEDICINE. ENGINEER 
agoe - R999 REFEREACE BKS 300-399 SOCIAL SCIENCE ING. BUSINESS €1 
400-499 LANGUAGE 
100-799 FINE ART teu enon 
nDATH ROOM eal ‘ee ol SOUTH ROO 
REFERENCE BOOKS ae. shee REFERENCE BOOKS 
8000-498 BELOW BALCONY R 500-599 
9154-919.9 TRAVEL & 930-999 HISTORY = 
. ; R 600-699 
h7b0- 0 FICTION BOOKS ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY 
CHILDRENS. COUNTY, EXTENSION DEPTS IM BASEMENT 
Racine, Wisconsin Public Library. 
Frederick Wezeman, City Librarian. 
| 
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MITTEW’S LETTERS 
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ALL KINDS OF DIRECTORIES fer BULLETIN BOARDS 


You can arrange Mitten’s Pin-Back Letters in angles, 
curves, and diagonals. Use them for listing your lat- 
est books, special services or timely messages and 
pure white and satin smooth, perfection-molded Sera- displays. Quickly and easily mounted, perfectly 
mik tile composition. Smooth back construction for formed, ready-to-use, changeable and colorable .. . 


Answer questions before they are asked . . . with 


these magnificent, 3 dimensional sign makers .. . 


permanent application with cement or pin-in back they are real eye-stoppers! 


construction for easy changes and re-use. - 
ai {G5 DESIGNED FOR LIBRARIES 


At your fingertips—the famous MITTEN’S DISPLAY 
ve DEPARTMENT MARKERS MASTER #61 LIBRARY KIT of 699 beautiful sculp- 
tured Pin-Back letters. This compact, complete sign 

Mitten’s Track Letters enable the busy librarian to making unit is always on hand, ready to use for 
quick and easy sign changes. Holds all sign making 
equipment. Letters %4" to 2" high, designed to allow 
for countless arrangements and numbers of words. 


nty-fout, 


s and the 
r-Libraty 
in the 
Chicago 
enter 
oks was 
from the 
ant from 
s located 
mpus. 


LLETIN 


quickly set up identification for each book section. 

Letters fit into inexpensive wood track to stand erect 

on top of any flat surf ] kets which 
P y flat surface or on wall brackets w Four leatherette covered background panels 

can extend out into space over the aisles, or at end roe Oe 

of book sections. 


Write today for free catalog W-11 LIBRARY SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS. 


5th Avenue, Redlands, Calif. * 2 West 46th St., New York 19, N.Y 
















Pamphlets stay neater... last longer 


in GAYLORD BINDERS 


Get longer circulation of pamphlets and periodicals 
— neater-looking shelves — with these durable and 
attractive Gaylord Binders. Inexpensive, easy to use, 
they provide low-cost protection and preservation. 






















SPEEDY BINDERS — No drilling of 
sewing — pamphlets are stapled be. 
tween hard covers. Quick, easy. 


@ All three styles 
made in 11 sizes. 
Choice of 3 cover 
stocks. Write for 
descriptions and hea 
prices. 





PAMPHLET BINDERS — Most popular = MULTIBINDERS — Expandable—hold 


style. Merely moisten gummed strip several pamphlets, magazines, etc. 
in middle and insert pamphlet. 


6208. ie 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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STURGIS 











With the new D-1 Plastic Displayer 


Made of transparent plastic and displays 
a quantity of material up to 4!/2” wide. 


1 for $3.75 - 5 for $3.50 ea - 10 for $3.25 ea 







STURGIS PRINTING COMPANY INC. 


MOK S52 .. oo coc ee 00 0 6 STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
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They “came to life” for a day to 





enrich WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia! 


The lifelike perfection of World Book Ency- 
clopedia illustrations has amazed many appre- 
ciative readers. Just one case in point is the 
collection of beetles used to illustrate the arti- 
cle on Insects. “How,” they ask, “did you ever 
manage to photograph them together, in color, 
and what makes them so real-looking?” 


The fascinating story proves once again that no 
pains are spared by the World Book, where 
authenticity is concerned. For this article, per- 
mission to photograph representative speci- 
mens of insects was obtained from the Chicago 
Museum of Natural History. 


Back at the World Book art studios, these black 
and white photographs were pasted on page 


layouts, actual size, and in proper sequence to 
make accurate “position layouts.” 


Then, at the Museum, the actual specimens 
were carefully positioned on the layouts. A 
steaming process restored brittle legs, bodies 
and antennae to lifelike color and pliability. 
Next direct color separations were made by 
expert engravers to ensure absolute color con- 
trol and the sharpest images possible. 


The dramatic color plates resulting, which ap- 
pear between pages 3786 and 3787 of the 
World Book (I-J volume), form a “conversation 
piece” that will intrigue entomologists, artists, 
teachers, students— almost anyone who fre- 
quents your library! 


Ist Choice of America’s Libraries and Schools 
for more than 30 years 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC. © EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 





35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Argentina Bolivia 


Brazil . Chile . Colombia . Costa Rica . Cuba . Dominican Republic . Ecuador . El Salvador 


AN INTER-AMERICAN MAGAZINE . ,. 


In 7 feature articles, profusely illustrated 


y 
Americas 


presents the Art, Music, Education, Curren 
Events, Agriculture, Economics, Sports, Sei. 
ence, History and the Folklore of the 2) 
American republics: 

PLUS .. . special sections devoted to Book 
Reviews, Phonograph Records-of-the-month, 
Picture Quiz and the young people. 
Americas is published monthly in three 
corresponding editions 


English 
Spanish 
Portuguese 


Each edition: $3 a year, $5.50 for two 
years. Sample copies on request. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Washington 6, D.C. 





Free Catalogues of Publications and Films also available 





Guatemala . Haiti . Honduras . Mexico Nicaragua . Panama . Paraguay . Peru . United States . Uruguay Venezuela 
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"4 McClurg’s furnishes prebinding on any book, regardless of size. 

) 


Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives your books 


longer life . . . and saves you the cost of so many replacements. 
Write to day for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! 
2 


We also carry a stock of 35,000 titles 


in the publishers’ regular bindings. 
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Your littlest patrons, their mothers and 
teachers will find in Childcraft’s “Pup- 
pets and Marionettes” a wealth of prac- 
tical information on this fascinating 
world of make-believe. 


Simply written by Alice M. Hoben, well- 
known authority on puppets, this 10- 
page reprint from Childcraft guides the 
young puppeteer through successive 
stages of making various types of pup- 
pets and marionettes. 


Smaller children will delight in the sim- 
ple paper-bag puppets. Older children 
will learn how to make puppet heads 
of tennis balls, cloth, wood or papier- 


... from 


this valuable 
how-to-do-it guide 
on puppets 

and marionettes! 


maché. Easy instructions for making 
wigs, beards, costumes and for con- 
structing stages are also included. 


Creative play and hobbies, of which 
puppet-making is one aspect, are ex- 
haustively covered in Volume 8 of 
Childcraft. Other volumes—there are 
14 in all—cover the best in children’s 
literature, music and art. and introduce 
youngsters to science and industry. Vol- 
umes on child guidance provide par- 
ents and teachers with authoritative, 
workable techniques. 


Does your library have Childcraft? A 
loan set will be sent for examination, 
without obligation, to any public li- 
brary, or public or parochial school on 
request. Meantime, as a sample of the 
treasures you can expect from Child- 
craft, send for your free copy of “Pup- 
pets and Marionettes.” 


P. §. Hear the exciting new Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store today. 







Use this article on ‘Puppets and Marionettes’ in Book Week displays. 
Extra copies available. Address Mr. William F. Hayes, Childcraft, Dept. 


Name 


Library or School 


IDEA! City 


Number of Free copies wanted 


317-A, P. O. Box 6139, Chicago 18, Illinois. 


Zone State 
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OWARD MAXWELL BRIER is a favorite 

with thousands of boys for his tales of sports 
and adventure in the great Pacific Northwest. His 
books, stories, and articles reach a wide audience 
among upper grade and junior high school students, 
who eagerly welcome the appearance of a new 
Brier serial in Boys’ Life and a new Brier book. 

He seemed destined to become a writer, for he 
grew up in a writing atmosphere and, with a child's 
tendency to imitate, soon turned to writing himself. 
His father, Warren Judson Brier, a lifelong edu- 
cator and writer of plays and textbooks, and his 
older brother, Royce Brier, author of several novels 
and adventure stories, spent most of their time at 
their typewriters, and to keep the eight-year-old 
Howard from pounding on them, bought a used 
machine for his own use. This, he says, “probably 
had much to do with my trying to write fiction.” 

He was born March 3, 1903 in River Falls, Wis- 
consin, where his father was president of the River 
Falls Teachers’ College. His mother was Marion 
Royce Brier. When he was six, the family moved 
to the state of Washington, and there, near pictur- 
esque Puget Sound, he has lived ever since—first in 
Everett and later in Seattle. 

His interest in sports stems from his Everett 
High School days, when he played football and was 
sports editor of the school paper. While still a 
Junior, he sold a story about a dog to Boys’ Life. 

At the University of Washington, where he re- 
ceived his B.A. in 1925, he majored in English and 
journalism, returning in 1931 for postgraduate 
study leading to a degree of Master of Education. 
He is a member of Beta Theta Pi, Sigma Delta Chi. 
and Phi Delta Kappa. Meanwhile, in 1926, he had 
married Grace Kjelstad, and they have two chil- 
dren, Warren Judson Brier and Nancy Ann Brier. 

His experience includes reporting sports events 
for the Everett Morning News, selling advertising 
for the Seattle Post Intelligencer, and doing circu- 
lation work for the Seattle Daily Times. 

Mr. Brier’s firsthand knowledge of teen-age in- 
terests comes from years of teaching journalism in 
the Seattle public schools (1927-1940), with a year 
as a high school principal and five years as pro- 
fessor of journalism and vice- principal of Garfield 
High School (1941-1946). He is now a member 
of the journalism faculty at the University of Wash- 
ington, so his sports stories are always fresh, with 
the authentic detail that attracts and convinces 
sportswise young readers. 

A similar passion for accuracy is evidenced 
his books on flying and shipbuilding. In Sky- 
freighter (1942), an exciting tale of a junior test 
pilot, he drew on his own experiences on a trip 
to Aklavik, on the Arctic coast of Canada, a wild 
country where everyone seemed to him a potential 
character, particularly the bush pilots who fly 
freight to the northern radium mines. J. E. Strom- 
dahl describes this book as “authentic in detail, 
plausible, readable . . . to satisfy boys who want 
mystery and adventure as well as airplane stories.” 
It is recommended for seventh to ninth graders. 

Wartime shipbuilding in Seattle provided inspir- 
ation for Swing Shift (1943). A young Dakota 
farm lad goes to Seattle, is drawn into the drama 
of a huge shipyard, and events soon prove his 
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Howard M. Brier 





loyalty and initiative. Of it, E. M. Morrow says 
in the New York Times,—". . . a fast-movin 
plot involving sabotage, the Coast Guard patr 
and finally the F.B.I. that will keep any boy sittin 
on the edge of his chair. Skillful structure 
vigorous contemporary material . . . give Swing 
Shift the full stature of a junior novel 

In Skyblazer (1946) junior high school r 
find a thrilling story of postwar commercial avia 
tion, with a young test pilot heading for South 
America in a stratosphere transport 
South American girl's life at stake 

With his last three stories, Mr. Brier exp 





the school sports field. Phantom Backfield (1948) 
capitalizes on his football experiences both as 
school player and a junior high school 

Following this came Backboard Magic (1949) 
a good high school basketball story of tl 
fight to bring an inferior team into the 


ment. “A sport story with excellent n 
convincing characters,” comments M. G. Dav 
the Saturday Review of Literature. 

His latest, Shortstop Shadow (1950), revolves 
around college baseball, with a student suspected of 
having played semi-professionally. Schedul 





publication early in 1952, and already sold as a 
serial to Boys’ Life, is Cinder Cyclone, a track story 

Eight of his nine books have been Junior Literary 
Guild selections; five have been translated int 


other languages; and Searchlight, magazine for the 
blind, has received permission to print several in 
braille. Many Brier short stories are included in 
anthologies. ‘Fools Walk In’’ has appeared in nm 
less than five and “Thoroughbred” in three 
While a devotee of all sports and of travel, and 
a member of the Seattle Free Lance (professional 
writers’ club) and Washington State Press Club 
Mr. Brier’s keenest outside interest is in the “Keep 
Washington Green” program, educating the public 
to prevent fires in forest and rural areas. During 
his eight years of activity, the average annual state 
losses have been cut from 158,000 acres to 38,000 
acres! ANNE LANE 
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New Books for Stimulating Winter Reading 











ONCE OVER LIGHTLY—Doavid Niven 

e Well known to the public as a skilled actor, David Niven is celebrated among 
his friends as a witty story-teller too. In this first novel he follows the sparkling 
adventures of a young Englishman seeking his fortune—and romance—in 
America. November, $2.75 


ANITA COLBY'S BEAUTY BOOK—Anita Colby 
¢ Once America’s most famous “cover girl’, later a leading Hollywood charm 
consultant, and now a successful public relations specialist, Miss Colby here 
makes available her own beauty secrets and the guidance she has passed on to 
many other successful women. Containing material similar to that offered in 
high-priced beauty and charm courses, this is the most complete book to beauty, 
charm, and personality ever published. 

8 x 103/; inches, over 400 pages, illustrated, November, $5.95 


THE FACE OF WAR—Charles and Eugene Jones 

¢ Though based on the authors’ own experiences as newsreel cameramen in 

Korea, this powerful book deals with the human essentials of war everywhere, 

as all soldiers know it. The authors sent from the battle zone some of the 

finest combat films ever made. Stills from their newsreels illustrate the book. 
8 x 10 inches, November, $5.00 


ANATOMY OF PUBLIC OPINION—Norman Powell 

¢ Utilizing recent research from the fields of political science, psychology, and 
sociology, this scholarly book presents an exceptionally well rounded treatment 
of its subject. The author explains, for example, not only how to measure 
public opinion and evaluate propaganda, but how to propagandize and create 
public opinion too. November, $7.35 


Successful Prize Contests The Grand Crevasse 


By Zenn Kaufman and Lester M. Cone By Roger Frison-Roche © Another 
¢ How to run all types of effective prize magnificent novel of Alpine adventure by 


contests for promotional purposes is ex- the author of last year's much-praised First 

plained in this new book. on the Rope. Suitable for both younger 
Published, $7.50 readers and adults. December, $3.00 

Home Furnishings The Complete Barbecue Book 


By John and Marie Roberson ¢ This 
is the most complete guide to barbecue 
cookery ever published. It includes hun- 
dreds of recipes for toothsome dishes plus 
full directions on how to build or impro- 


es . . vise all necessary equipment. 
Administrative Action November, $3.95 


By Karen R. Gillespie © A complete 
and practical guide explaining all types of 
furnishings and their care. October, $7.65 


By William H. Newman ©¢ Treating the 


techniques of organization and manage- The Cow Owner’s Handbook 


ment, this stimulating new study for busi- By Dr. E. T. Baker © An experienced 
ness executives is written in terms Of veterinarian explains in detail how to keep 
practical operating problems. cows healthy and productive. 

Published, $6.35 October, $3.95 


Prices subject to library discount, with educational prices and 
discount to accredited educational institutions on orders for 
classroom and/or library use. Publication dates subject to change. 








PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y 
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te HEN I have put two or three years into 
a book, and finished it at last, I feel 
completely drained. There is nothing to do but 
wait for the well to fill up again.” This experi- 
ence, the dreaded arid stretch that drives many 
creative writers to the verge of neurosis, is a prob- 
lem for which Zelda Popkin has found her own 
mentally mature solution, a highly satisfactory one 
her readers as well as to herself. While she 
waits for the well to fill, she turns to the writing 
of ingeniously plotted, literate detective stories. Her 
first published books were mysteries. She-has never 
lost her delight in working out a complicated 
puzzle, and in doing it nowadays she finds the re- 
lease that brings her back refreshed to the greater 
task 

Mrs. Popkin was born July 5, 1898 in Brooklyn, 
the daughter of Harry Feinberg and Annie (Glass) 
Feinberg. The family is Lithuanian Jewish, long 
settled in the United States. While the children 
were still young they left Brooklyn for Pennsyl- 
vania, and young Zelda grew up in and around 
Wilkes-Barre. It was, she says, a delightful child- 
hood. With her two sisters she wrote plays and 
acted them for family gatherings; she took part in 
school sports, and played basketball on high school 
and YWCA teams. Graduating from Wilkes-Barre 
High School at sixteen, she took her first job as 
reporter on a local paper. Her salary, she recalls, 
was $3 a week. In two years she had worked herself 
up to $15, and a by-line. She had also sold feature 
articles to city mewspapers, and saved enough to 
finance her first year at Columbia University. 

At the end of her second college year, in 1918, 
she left the university to marry Louis Popkin. The 
young couple set up their own public relations 
business, and worked closely together until Mr 
Popkin’s sudden death in 1943. In spite of her 
business activities and a homemaking career that 
included the bringing up of two sons, Mrs. Popkin 
found time to write magazine articles for the Neu 

Yorker, Harper's, and others. In 1938 she pub- 
lished her first mystery, Death Wears a White 
Gardenia. 

Although she followed this with other crime sto- 
ries, all enthusiastically received, Mrs. Popkin was 
not satisfied with the role of mystery writer. The 

war years, and the entry of her son into the service, 
brought emotional reactions that produced her first 
major novel, Journey Home (1945). Paul Griffith, 
writing in the New York Time s, said of it, “The 
civilians’ efforts to communicate with the soldier 
across the gap of experience are bitterly, humor- 
ously, sometimes embarrassingly presented. Zelda 
Popkin has been very successful in telling just how 
a soldier comes home: He is alone.” Marion 
Sturges-Jones in Weekly Book Review thought the 
train wreck in the closing chapters provided “An 
ill-advised and Hollywoodish ending. But the book 
has so much truth about it that this final false note 
can be ignored and only its honest anger remem- 
bered.”’ 

In 1945 Mrs. Popkin went to Europe for the 
Red Cross. Her observations there went into Small 
Victory (1947). Lisle Bell in the Herald Tribune 
said, ‘““The narrative is a thoughtful revelation of 
things as they still are.’ Richard Plant in the 
New York Times: “Though she has chosen to 
write her novel on the level of a popular women’s 
magazine, it is still an effective story.” 
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ZELDA POPKIN 


Walk through the Valley (1949) was the st 
of a wife’s adjustment to her husband's sud 
death. Florence Whittier in the Boston G! 
“Zelda Popkin writes with a sympathetic un 
standing that only one who has herself walk 
through the same valley of the shad 
The New Yorker called it, “A 
perennial theme.”’ 

A visit to the new state of Israel in its ear 
turbulent days brought forth Quwser § in 195 
The Jerusalem Post said, “Quiet Street will 
long way in helping people outside Israel 
the right perspective on one of the mi 
episodes in the history of Israel.’ Gerold Fra 
in the Philadelphia Ingusre? Out of the agon 











of the building of a nation, out of the tears 
anguish, and the indomitability of a people winning 
freedom against terrific odds, Zelda Popkin 


written a moving and memorable nov 

Besides these four serious novels, Mrs. Popk 
has written five book-length mysteries to follow | 
first one. They are Time Out for Murder, Murde 
in the Mist, No Crime for a Lady, Dead Man'sG 
and So Much Blood. At present, waiting for t 
well to fill after Quiet Street, she is zed 
several mystery novelettes. She lives in 
fashioned apartment in Gramercy Park. nd 
dark-haired woman whose brown eyes fairly spark 
with zest for life, she thoroughly enjoys her ¥ 
ordered existence. She travels a great deal, read 
voraciously — her favorite contemporary writer 
James Gould Cozzens, and she acknowledge 
literary indebtedness to Gertrude Stein 
Twain—and loves company to a meal of 
cooking. She is passionately addicted to baseba 
particularly when the Dodgers play. She was 
amused and flattered last summer when the t 
writers made much of the fact that Frankie F 
in a fit of pique, had hurled a book at the umpire 
The book, it developed, was Mrs. Popkin's Quie 
Street. For a Dodgers fan to find a fan of her own 
among the Dodgers, she says, is the most gratifying 
thing that ever happened to her 

NINA BROWN BAKER 
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The Hauthornes 


THE STORY OF SEVEN GENERATIONS OF 
AN AMERICAN FAMILY 


VERNON LOGGINS 


Selecting from each of the seven genera- 
tions one person of direct descent, the 
author traces the stamp of heredity and 
environment on this brilliant and fasci- 
nating family. Particular emphasis is 
given to Major William, Nathaniel, and 
his daughter, Rose. A remarkable study 
in genealogy, a slice of American civili- 
zation, and a touching human chronicle. 
“Even readers well acquainted with | Na- 
thaniel] Hawthorne will find much that 


is new... . Loggins has written a most 
readable book.” —New York Times Book 
Review $5.00 


OThe Peren Ena 


ROBERT J. ALEXANDER 


This trenchant exposé warns of the 
threat posed by Peron. It describes his 
regime, its growth and avowed purpose. 
It shows how Pl eronista totalitarianism 
spread first over the economic, then the 
political and cultural life of Argentina; 
shows its imperialistic aspirations; the 
extent of Evita’s role in the formation 
and execution of policy; and Peron’s re- 
lations with labor, the Communists, the 
Church, the Army and the press, includ- 
ing the recent La Prensa incident. $3.50 








A Sacial and 


oj the Jews 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED 
VOLUMES | AND II: ANCIENT TIMES 


SALO WITTMAYER BARON 


Broad in scope, this monumental work 
encompasses political, economic, and so- 
cial development as well as the evolution 
of Jewish literature, philosophy, law, and 
religious history. These two volumes are 
devoted to ancient Judaism from the be- 
ginning to the end of the Talmudic peri- 
od. The remaining five volumes will be 
published within the next five years. 
December $5.50 each. 


<7 o a e 
Qrontiers in Medicine 
THE MARCH OF MEDICINE 1950 


Directed toward the layman, these ab- 
sorbing articles concern the latest find- 
ings in various branches of the field of 
medicine—psychiatry, geriatrics, genet- 
ics, antibiotics, and others. The 1950 
Lectures to the Laity, sponsored by the 
New York Academy of Medicine. 
December $2.50 








® 
The Columbia 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED & ENLARGED 


Here, in one compact volume, 2211 clear- 
ly-printed pages, and over 70,000 succinct 
articles on everything from Adam to 
atom is “the first one-volume encyclo- 
pedia in English worthy of the name.” 


New York Times $28.50 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2960 Broadway 


New York 27 
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ERUIBOOKS 


Many librarians have discovered that an 
extensive list of the best “how-to-do” 
books need not be expensive. Here are 
some of the most popular 


at $1.00 each: 

Better Figure Drawing 
How to Draw the Horse for 
Commercial Art 
Practical Layout from Ideas to 
Printed Page 
Art and Use of the Poster 
Drawing and Picture Making 
Costume Design of the Gay Nineties 
Skies and the Artist 
Finger Painting and How | Do It 
How to Work with Water Color 
and Casein 
Flower Painting 
Oil Painting Outdoors 


Write for List of 60 Titles 


ART-BOOKS-FOR-ALL 
80 East 11th Street New York 3, N. Y. 











FORMNGSS 


“I was so impressed... I have suggested 
the purchase of more copies. . .’’’ 
Manager of a Pacific Coast insurance co. 











“You have assembled and packed into one 
sizable volume more knowledge of the sub- 
ject than is available anywhere else...”’ 

Vice-President of another insurance co. 


“The Bible of the inland marine adjuster.”’ 
Babaco News 


The above are authoritative opinions about: 


ADJUSTING PRACTICES 
INLAND MARINE and 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE 


Mortimer 592p. $7.50 


LIBRARY PRICE $6.00 


This book by an outstanding authority helps 
solve the problems of producers, under- 
writers, adjusters, carriers, et al, but it is 
written in popular style. The reader will 
find in it a wealth of valuable information. 
The growth of this field in recent years 
($250,000,000 paid in premiums last year) 
make it timely and important. 


Order Your Copy Now For The Business Shelf 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICE COMPANY 
111 John Street New York 38, N. Y. 
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New Craft Books 


SIMPLE BRACELETS 
J. W. Bollinger 


Fascinating bracelets in 154 different de- 
signs can be made with very little expense 
by almost anyone if the directions in this 
book are followed. Each design is illus- 
trated. These unique gift items include 
bracelets of aluminum, stainless steel, 
nickel, monel metal, copper, brass, pewter, 
bronze, zinc, and special alloys $2.50 


MAKING UPHOLSTERED 
FURNITURE 
Herbert Bast 


Even beginners will find no di 
constructing most of these 23 upl 
furniture projects, although 
more advanced. Careful select 
sign and detailed instructior 
lent 6x9 scale drawings 
many photographs showing 
steps of construction of each proj 
choosing materials to upholstering 
davenports, child’s bed, chaise 


—, 


LEATHERCRAFT 
IS FUN 
Elise Mannel 


Easy-to-make, inexpensive purses, wal- 
lets, picture frames, mending kits, and tl 
like are included in these 24 projects. Here 
is basic information on leathercraft tools, 
processes, and illustrated directions f 
making the projects by a former teach 
of leathercraft in children’s groups and a 
naval hospital $2.50 


1e 








The Bruce Publishing Co. 
1111 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee, 1, Wisconsin 
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T ANFORMATION SERVICES — 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, 903 NATIONAL PRESS BLDG. 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C.; 310 SANSOMB STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4. 














YOU Can’t 
beat— 





PLASTI-KLEER 


PROTECTIVE 
BOOK JACKET COVERS 


for durability and service 
3 types of covers to fit every budget 


Exclusive Fold-Over 1. PLASTI- ee REGULAR—Longest wearing cover on market. Sizes 
Construction Film folded 6 to 16 i 
and welded then rein- 2. PLASTI- MLEER EDGELOCK—Film folded over and welded to sturdy 
forced by tape. paper pee for a tough wear-resistant cover. Sizes 7 to 9 

3. PLASTI-KLEER TYPE D—An economy cover, = made of same fine 


pane tee = A order 500. Sizes 7 to 9'% 


62 E. Alpine Street 
Newark 5, New Jersey 








Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 
in dictionary publishing. The leading un- 
abridged dictionary, up to date for today’s 
ne 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- 
tries representing the most careful selection of 
useful words. 2,300 terms illustrated. 1,230 
pages. 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 

WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographical 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world’s places—essential for a clear under- 
standing of the vital news of the day. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 


















Ideal Truck for 
BOOKMOBILE 


Priced for Quick Sale! 


© Special Gerstenslager insulated 
body 

© GMC cab-over-engine _two-ton 
chassis 


Only driven 1800 miles 
3 skylights in roof 


Separate generating system for 
illuminating interior 


©® Separate auxiliary. heater 


For Complete Information 
Write L. Laidig—People's 





Outfitting Co., Detroit 26, Mich. 
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’ Now Available...... 
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Ottemiller, John H. INDEX TO PLAYS 
IN COLLECTIONS. Second Edition, 


386 pages. $6.50 


The Scarecrow Press. 3341 Prospect Ave., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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/nformation can be found 
faster in Britannica Junior because 
it has a complete definition 
index for all entries. Britannica 
Junior’s reference volume defines 
and gives immediate information 
on every subject in the set. More 
than 50,000 cross-references are 
listed in articles to show where 
additional information can be found. 

Britannica Junior is edited for 
the understanding of grade pupils. 
Vocabulary, sentence structure 
and concepts are graded for the 
student’s level of learning. Illus- 
trations are simplified, greatly de- 


SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES: Write for spe- 
cial low price and easy payment terms. 


‘My Students Prefer 


NICA JUNIOR \ 





tailed and the large, clear type 
used is the one preferred in a sur- 
vey of school children. 

A growing awareness of the 
value of Britannica Junior in class- 
room work has led many educators 
to recommend a set for each class- 
room. Use of Britannica Junior 
with guidance from the teacher is 
excellent preparation for indepen- 
dent reference work in the future. 





Write or wire — Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA, INC. 





Xx The new School and Library Binding——now available. 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. . CHICAGO 11, ILL, 
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A rare bookman in search 
of American history 


THE 
ADVENTURES 
OF A TREASURE 
HUNTER 


by Charles P. 
Everitt 






HARLIE EVERITT got his 

first bookstore job in 1891: sal- 
ary $5.00 a week. Almost at once 
he developed an interest in Ameri- 
cana when he witnessed a transac- 
tion in which his boss paid $1 for 
a bunch of pamphlets and sold them 
in a few days for $250. They were 
Poor Richard’s Almanac and later 
brought $3200 at auction. This spe- 
cialization, particularly in Western 
Americana, persisted throughout his 
life and his knowledge in this field 
was unrivaled. The book is crowded 
with anecdotes that will cause col- 
lectors of Americana to cry out 
with mixed pain and pleasure. Like 
the time, for instance, that C.P.E. 
bought two copies of the first book 
ever illustrated by Cowboy Russell 
for five cents apiece. 


Charlie Everitt’s bookshop was a 
meeting place for book lovers, from 
all walks of life, rich and 
bound together by their common en- 
thusiasm for books and bargains. 
His autobiography reveals a rare 
edition of a man. 


poor, 







At all bookstores $4.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston 6 
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{Eprtor's Norte: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all 
debate and comment. The Editor not 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


The corresponder 


Publicity Award 


To the Editor: 

We want to express our appreciation for y 
sponsoring the Dana award. Members of our | 
staff, and citizens of our parish f that 
honor came to the parish in the library's receiving 
the award. We feel inspired to go forward j 
library service in a better way 





You will be interested in knowing that the awar 
has been excellent publicity for libraries 
Since the A.L.A. meeting several | lr a 
invited a representative of the library to tell of th 
award. Local weekly newspapers and many of th 
dailies in the larger places in the state hay 
very generous with space in telling tl A 
radio station in Alexandria invited the library t 
explain the award on one of its programs 

RuBiE M. HANkKs, | 
Winn Parish I 
Winnfield, I 








Welcome 
To the Editor: 

It is always good to see Wi l ry Bulle 
arrive each month and September is always 
cially eventful, as the Bulletin is doubly wel 
after its absence during the summer. This Sept 


ber issue was no exception; in fact 
than ever because of the addition of t 
feature, “Seasoned to Taste Congr 
you and to Mr. Bauer for a most 1 
formative column! 

Mrs. SUZANNE MCLAURIN CONNIE 

Chief Librarian 
Veterans Admini il H 


Richmond 19, Vir 





Conscientious Burglar 
To the Editor: 


From Jack Rosenbaum’s column in the San Fra 
cisco News: 

SPECIALIST .. . . The mystery of the missing $32 
from the safe in the Public Library here i 
longer a mystery. A chap named Fred McKe 
caught in the act of prying open the safe it 
Plankington, South Dakota, library, readily 


fessed he had burglarized fifteen safes from coast 
to coast, all in public libraries. He admitted t 


San Francisco job could have brought him anothe 

$200 but it was plainly earmarked for the R 

Cross. “Couldn't touch it,’ he said, “That mone 
didn’t belong to me.” 

MIRIAM 

San Francise 


ALLEN DEFORD 
Californ 
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Better School Libraries 


To the Editor: 

The members of the Kansas Association of 
school Librarians and the staff of the library school 
of Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia are 
quite determined to provide Kansas children with 
the finest school library service attainable. One of 
the first steps in that direction was a workshop, 
sponsored jointly by these two organizations, held 
in Emporia in June. Forty-five persons registered, 
thirty of whom were school librarians. 

The consultant was Christine Gilbert, coordina- 
tor of curriculum and public relations, Manhasset, 
Long Island, Public Schools. Miss Gilbert is co- 
author of Gateways to Readable Books, and is 
children’s editor of Parents’ Magazine. Ruth Gag- 
liardo, who is editor of the Children’s Book Shelf 
in the Kansas Teacher and director of the Chil- 
dren's Traveling Book Exhibit, was one of the 
principal speakers 

Panel discussions, demonstrations, and talks were 
presented during the morning sessions, on a differ- 
ent theme each day. These themes were: The Li- 


hravrian as an Educator, The Reading Program, | 


Books and Materials, Public Relations, and The 
Library and the Community. Interest groups met 
in the afternoons and worked on whatever project 
they selected 

Several exhibits, including Mrs. Gagliardo’s col- 
lection of books for children, magazines for the 
school library, citizenship education material, in- 





formation file materials on Kansas, and materials 


for bulletin boards were on display. 

At the close, the group evaluated the workshop 
and the general consensus was that it had proved 
practical, profitable, and inspirational. 

It is efforts such as this that will really help li 
brarians render the finest possible service to their 
patrons. This is just one of the first steps in such 
a direction that Kansas school librarians are taking. 

ETHELYN L. FLAGG, Publicity Chairman 


Kansas Association of School Libraries 


Salaries Going Up 
To the Editor: 

In our current budget the most significant item 
is an increase of $54,000 in the salary appropria- 
tion. This provides for a $30 a month across-the- 
board raise for all library employees, plus a sub- 
stantial amount for merit raises to be granted during 
the year. 

FRANCES HENSELMAN, Public Relations 
Long Beach, California, Public Librar) 


L C Numbers 
To the Editor: 

With our late fall publications we will begin 
printing the official Library of Congress card num- 
ber in all our trade and reference titles, and in such 
of our text books as may be desirable. We publish 
a great many books of special library interest, and 
hope that this move will be of some small help to 
our friends among the librarians. 


MALCOLM JOHNSON, Vice President | 


D. Van Nostrand Company 
(Continued on page 218) 
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“The Audel Guides in 


question and answer 


form fill a real need in 


the mechanical trades 
... the men like them.” 
—Wilson Library Bulletin 


Just Published: 


Audels TRUCK & TRACTOR GUIDE 
Audels TELEVISION SERVICE MANUAL 


And the Accepted Standards: 


4udel's HOUSE HEATING GUIDE 

Aude!s ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE 

Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE 

Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 
Guide 

Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE 

Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 
AIR COMPRESSORS 

Audels WELDERS GUIDE 

Audels BLUE PRINT READING 

Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book 

Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS. . 

Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER 

Audels MATHEMATICS and 
CALCULATIONS 

Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 
Book 

Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary 

Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE 

Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL 

Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book 

Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book 

Audels MECHANICAL DRAWING GUIDE 

Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN 

Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 

Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 
(4 vols.) 

Audels PLUMBERS and Stcamfitters Guides 
(4 vols.) 

Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 

Master PAINTER and DECORATOR 

Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 
(4 vols.) 

Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS 
Examinations 

Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS 

Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS : 

Audels Handy Book of Practicel Electricity 

Aude!s ELECTRICAL POWER 
CALCULATIONS 

Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES 

Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary 

Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE 

Audels ELECTRIC LIBRARY (12 vols.) . 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


Publishers 


49 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK i0, N. Y 





$4 
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A NEW RELIGIOUS 
BIOGRAPHY! 
my F Story of Unity 


“The Household of Faith” is a re- 
markably readable biography of 
Charles and Myrtle Fillmore, who 
founded Unity, one of today’s im- 
portant world-wide religious move- 
ments. 

“The Household of Faith” contains 
valuable reference material for anyone 
making a study of contemporary re- 
ligion, or who is interested in impor- 
tant schools of modern religious 
thought. Its interesting story will ap- 

al to readers of non-fiction as well. 

he author, James Dillet Freeman, 
has faithfully portrayed the refreshing, 
warm-hearted personalities of the 
Fillmores through his liberal use of 
quotations from their letters and 
ks. His admiration for these two 
great personages richly flavors the 
text and makes Charles and Myrtle 
Fillmore actually live in the pages of 
this book. Enthusiastic readers have 
termed it: 


. .. priceless treasure” 

“ |. . beautifully written” 

“ ... a wonderful story” 

“ ... a masterpiece of knowledge” 

“ ... a prize possession” 

“The Household of Faith,” the new- 
est book from the Unity presses, will 
be an important addition to your refer- 
ence shelf. 

“The Household of Faith,” (size 
6”x9”, color plates, 14 point type) 
price $5.00. 


UNITY 
SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


LEE’'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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(Continued from page 217) 


“Thought Exchange” 


To the Editor: 

The following letter published in the Globe. 
Democrat may interest you or some of your reader; 

A public library consists of a community build. 
ing, books, maps, etc., and librarians: jin ole: 
words, it is “three dimensional.”” For years the ide 
recurred to me that the addition of a “fourth dimen. 
sion” would give a public library, without addition. 
al cost, a local, indigenous, cultural individuality 
and metamorphose a library, in the course of years 
into a shrine of potentially immortal native creative 
thought. 

To illustrate the idea: I just read a book, Sciene 
and Freedom. The thesis of the book is thought 
provoking. No doubt all those who read the book 
have some ideas or fraction of ideas, or some ques 
tions concerning the thesis. The local library js 
the appropriate place for a “Thought Exchange. 

Adult education is best promoted by exchange of 
thought. I have nothing against formal education 
But adults read books mostly as sparkplugs of 
thought. Each thought provoking book sparks 
thoughts. Now, thought is the most tenuous, als 
potentially, the most dynamic element. Just as n 
element in nature is pure, on the same principle, n 
thought is pure. 

“Thought exchange” is the crucible of thought 
The modus operandi of a thought exchange wil 
suggest itself as soon as we are convinced of it 
desirability. 

Pioneers are born, and there are pioneers amon; 


librarians as well as in any other calling; in fact, | 
think, in the inner nature of the profession, there 
should be more, as librarians labor on the frontier 


of cultural evolution. 

The potentialities of the public library a 
dynamic instrument of an informal adult cultura 
prime mover have barely been discerned. In term 
of long-range cultural evolution, literacy and articu 
lateness are in their infancy. 

Cultural progress is confronted with a parad 
and a dilemma: The progressive increase of litera 
and articulateness will progressively increase th 
physical volume of printed words, in inverse 
to the increase of “spellable”’ thoughts; as in the 
inner nature of things, increase l f 
creases thought in proportion. The 
the public are confronted with the 
ing the proverbial “needle in a haystack 











Here is where the “Thought Exchange’ come 
in. 
PHILIP WEISS 
508 Che tnut Street 
St. Louis, Mitssoun 


Literature for Japan 


Though the Japanese Government has been rela 
tively liberal in allocating foreign exchange for the 
importation of foreign publications, the budgets 0! 
university and other libraries are too small, and 
probably will continue to be so for some yeats, t 
permit purchase of more than a small percentagt 
of either needed current publications or those eatli 
er ones once on their shelves but destroyed in the 
war or not acquired because of the war. As a con 
sequence, study and research are handicapped set 
ously. 
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The materials in the 23 SCAP CIE Information 
Centers and their deposits and those donated by 
generous American institutions and individuals to 
Japanese libraries have been of substantial value to 
the Japanese, but their volume hardly satisfies the 
over-all need. To supplement what the Japanese 
themselves are able to purchase, a continued flow 
of books and periodicals from both governmental 
and nongovernmental agencies is highly desirable 
to strengthen the means whereby Japan can enter 
fully into the world community. — 

The specific needs of 109 universities and other 
institutions, largely in the social sciences and hu- 
manities, which the Japanese Education Ministry 
recently compiled, are on file with the Reorientation 
Division, Office for Occupied Areas, Office of the 
Secretary of the Army, Washington. These cover 
both periodicals and books. 

In listing their wants, librarians limited them- 
selves closely to scholarly and professional titles. 
Their relative absence from the lists, however, 
should not deter donors from sending files of such 
periodicals as: Saturday Review of Literature, At- 
lantic Monthly, Harper's, National Geographic, 
Virginia Quarterly Review, Yale Review, Fortune, 
Book Review Section New York Times, Scientific 
American, American Scholar, and Antioch Review. 

Also needed for both school and public libraries 
are good editions of standard works of American 
literature, biography, and history. Children’s books, 
preferably simple in text and attractively illustrated, 
can be placed to advantage in almost limitless quan- 
tities. 

Further details and shipping instructions may be 
obtained from the Reorientation Division, Office 
for Occupied Areas, Office of the Secretary of the 
Army, Washington. 


American Theological Librarians 


Fifty theological librarians gathered in Roches- 
ter, New York, last June for the fifth annual con- 
ference of the American Theological Library As- 
sociation 

This year showed the completion and publication 
of a Bibliography of Post-Graduate Masters’ Theses 
in Religion, which is being distributed under the 
direction of the American Library Association. 

The following officers were elected for 1951- 
1952: president, Raymond P. Morris, Yale Divinity 
School, New Haven, Connecticut; vice-president, 
Margaret Hort, librarian, Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; secretary, 
Evah Kincheloe, librarian, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois; treasurer, Calvin 
Schmitt, librarian, McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago, Illinois; members-at-large of the 
executive committee: J. Stillson Judah, librarian, 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California; 
Margaret Van Raden, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; Decherd Turner, Jr., librarian, Perkins 
School of Theology, Dallas, Texas; Herbert Wer- 
necke, librarian, Eden Theological Seminary, Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri; William Rand, Western 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Walter Roberts, president, Bonebrake- 
Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Detailed Proceedings of the Rochester Confer- 
ence may be secured at $1 each from Evah Kinche- 
loe, Chicago Theological Seminary, 5757 Univer- 
sity Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

(Continued on page 220) 
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OXFORD 


social 
Studies 
pamphlets 


VITAL new series of remarkably 

clear and readable pamphlets de- 
voted to major social or economic topics 
of outstanding interest. They are color- 
ful in style, authoritative, constructive 
and unbiased in approach. Interesting 
illustrations enliven the content. 


PEACE IN THE MAKING 
Samuel Steinberg + Net 30¢ 
DEMOCRACY, CAPITALISM AND 
THEIR COMPETITORS 
Durward Pruden + Net 30¢ 
OUR STAKE IN THE FAR EAST 
Howard Hurwits + Net 30¢ 
MINORITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Leonard B. Irwin + Net 30¢ 
CONSERVING OUR RESOURCES 
IV. Crosby Steele + Net 30¢ 
THE SOVIET UNION—THE LAND 
AND ITS PEOPLE 
Emil Lengyel + Net 30¢ 
RELIGION IN AMERICA 
IV. Seward Salisbury + Net 30¢ 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
Emil Lengyel + Net 30¢ 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
Gustave Timmel + Net 30¢ 
GEOGRAPHY AND HUMAN AFFAIRS 
William S. Roeder + Net 30¢ 
EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS 
AND POLITICS 
Samuel Steinberg + Net 40¢ 
HUMAN RIGHTS IN AMERICA 
Isidore Starr + Net 30¢ 
YOUTH LOOKS TO THE FUTURE 
Ruth Gavian Net 30¢ 
GRASS-ROOTS POLITICS 
James E. Downes + Net 30¢ 
THE AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT 
Mark Starr + Net 30¢ 
OTHER TITLES IN PREPARATION 


OXFORD 
BOOK COMPANY 


222 Fourth Avenue 
New York 3, New York 
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: Apex 











£ ibrary Covers 


KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10"x7"x 
4” to 164%4"x11%"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 


today for complete descriptive folder. 
Abe PAPER BOX CORPORATION 


311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 














McKnight Publications 


__ “HOW PERSONALITIES 
GROW"... 


This book will help ill people 
but particularly young people 
tind answers to questions about 


by Helen Shacter 





themselves. Dr. Shacter shows 

the basic social needs cause us to 
act, and discusses the many types 
of activity that relieve tensions. The 


social implications of sexual needs 
are frankly and professionally dis 
cussed. The reader is clearly shown 
that personalities can be changed, 
that their growth can be directed 
He is 1 to evaluate his 
recognize his 
characteristics and to realize his 
strengths and limitations. In short 
How Personalities Grow’ shows 
HOW and tells WHY. 256 pages, 
cloth bound. $3.00. Usual library 
discount. Send for approval copy. 


“Guidance Talks To Teachers" 


By S. A. Hamrin. Written in easy to read style helpful 
in understanding individuals and assisting them to learn 
of tneir interests. $5 


“LEATHERCRAFT TECHNIQUES & DESIGNS” 
By John W. Dean. An advanced manual! of leather work 
Five major sections: Leathers and Tannages; Tools: Prox 
esses; Designs; Projects $5.00 








Order from local bookstore or direct. 


McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 67A, Market and Center Sts., Bloomington, Wl. 
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Standardization 


With the rapid growth in recent years j ; 
of communication, in the widespread use of |j 
braries, and in the difficulties arising from th 
vagaries of the printed page, there ha : 
taken form a sharp need for the stand 
the materials and methods. 











The problems are the same throughout the re 
ing world, but each country—and almost each 
brary and each publication in each country—h; 
evolved a different answer. Periodicals are jssy 
in all forms and sizes, with and without 


pages and indexes, changing their na 
the spirit moves them, starting new s 
ing format equally freely. The ways 
the titles of periodicals are legion; tl 
of titles from country to country 

the same land, is astonishing. The spel 
Slavic names and titles varies with their rendering 
into the Western languages, several variations 
curring within a single language. Diff 
of microfilm will not fit all readi 
vice versa. 

Library statistics seem to have s; 
tower of Babel: some libraries cou 
the visits made through the day | 
while others register a given person b 
some call every item on their shel vol 
while others distinguish between ooks” an 
“pamphlets,” and yet others count 
only bound and accessioned material. It 
festly necessary, if we are going to 
and usefully with colleagues in all countri 
to standardize our terminology 
our methods as far as practicable 














ng hines, an 








An earlier attempt to do this was 
years ago but fell into disuse becat f the war 
Work along these lines has been ri 
several foreign countries for sé t 


but without American representation N 
project is being revived by the Council of N 
Library Associations, which has undertaker 


sponsorship of Technical Committee 2739 
American Standards Association 
The latter Association helps to org 





izing committees and fosters the stan izati 
any aspects in any field whose members 


desirable. At an organizational meeting in Apt 
this Committee Z39, made up of representat 
from most of the CNLA member associations 
from various other interested org t 
its objectives and its immediate fields of work. A 





definition of its scope of activities, tl b 
adopted the following: “Standards for ncepts 
definitions, terminology, letters and signs i 
methods, supplies, and equipment used in the fel 
of library work, and the preparation an lizat 
of documents.” 

It will be seen that the field has been ma 
broad as possible, so any topic may be consider 
which libraries believe needs standardization. It 


will be the function of this committee to 
the desired standards, get approval of tl 
American Standards Association and then by 
International Organization for Standardiza 
lastly, to secure the implementation of the stanc 
ards. 








As a beginning, Committee Z39 set up four sub 
committees which are to start work on these topics 
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1. Abbreviations for Periodicals: chairman: 
Harold Catfeld, National Research Council. 

2. Cyrillic Transliteration: chairman: Maurice 
F. Tauber, American Library Association. 

3, Layout of Periodicals: chairman: Ralph H. 
Phelps, Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries. 

4. Library Statistics: chairman: Helen B. 
Uhrich, American Theological Library Association. 

The personnel for these subcommittees is drawn 
from many types of libraries and from related or- 
ganizations, since the problems to be solved concern 
many different fields. Other topics under con- 
sideration for standardization are: title references 
for literature and the sizes and forms of index 
cards, slips, and other forms for documentation; 
and documentary reproduction, with special refer- 
ence to equipment. 

While the difficulties in library work and docu- 
mentation which arise from varying practices are 
not likely to be as acute as those resulting in the 
mechanical trades from the use of right- and left- 
threaded screws, or in the electrical world from 
light bulbs with different sized bases, there is still 
a vast deal to be gained from the standardization of 
certain simple procedures in library practice. It is 
the aim of Committee Z39 to secure agreement on 
these as far as feasible. Suggestions for further 
specific topics to be considered will be welcomed. 
The committee expects to hold its next meeting in 
the fall, at which time it is hoped that progress in 
all of its several undertakings will be reported. 

JANET Doe, Chairman Pro Tem 
Committee Z39 
American Standards Association 


A Mate for Charlie McCarthy 


Laura Jean Libbey (1862-1924) was a novelist 
who is not widely remembered today. Around the 
turn of the century, librarians listed her books 
among those they did not desire to purchase. Since 
our library does not possess any of her books, we 
must turn to the Library of Congress catalog for a 
listing. The titles are quaint. Perhaps her last 
romance would have current appeal to someone like 
Charlie McCarthy. It is entitled, Wooden Wives. 
It was advertised in 1923 as “Laura Jean Libbey’s 

.. latest and greatest romance. . . . Is it a story 
tor philandering husbands? By the author of ///- 
bett.” : 

According to the National Cyclopaedia of Amer- 
ican Biography, ‘Miss Libbey wrote 160 books of 
hction, all ardent love stories and all with happy 
endings. It was estimated at one time that from 
ten to fifteen million copies of her books were sold. 
The listing of her works in the Library of Congress 
occupied more space than those of any other Amer- 
ican author. Most of her heroines were girls in- 
experienced in life but fortified by the fundamental 
virtues, which always triumphed in the end.” 

—University of Washington 
“Library Information” 


Correction 


One dollar is the price of How to Make a Little 
Go a Long W’ay, ‘a guide to free, inexpensive, and 
unusual entertainment in New York City,” men- 
tioned on page 79 of the September Wilson Library 
Bulletin. It is available from Young's Research 
service, P.O. Box 72, Gracie Square, New York 28. 
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Fix Books 


—BETTER THAN NEW— 
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For book repairs nothing compares with MYSTIK 
TAPE. It’s quick, easy, economical. It’s a strong, 
plastic-coated, beautiful cloth tape in 6 colors! Use 
for books, music. albums, pamphlets. bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books. 
make old books look and wear like new . . . beautify 
iny book! Letter with Electric Stylus, Electro 
Pencil, pen and ink. In rolls 1% to 4 in. wide. Ask 
your supplier or write for folder and full informa- 
tion now. Mystik Adhesive Products, 2680 N 
Kildare, Chicago 39. 


MYSTIK TAPE 


SELF-STIK ¢* CLOTH ¢ IN COLORS 


AVALON BOOKS 


With Reinforced Plasti-Kleer* Library Jacket 
HEART'S DESIRE 








by Alice Lent Covert ..... $2.50 
THE ENCHANTED HIGHWAY 

by Elsie Mack ........... $2.50 
BORDER VENGEANCE 

py ©. M. Bower .......5. $2.50 
December 
THE STORM 

by Frances Sarah Moore ... $2.50 


MY HEART'S DOWN UNDER 


by Jennifer Ames ........ $2.50 
THE LAST APACHES 
by William Hopson ...... $2.50 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: George J. McLeod Ltd., Toronto 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 
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HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


2d edition, 1024 pp., $8.00 


An Annual Guide and Survey of 
Private Schools and Colleges. Crit- 
ically describes or lists and classi- 
fies geographically and in many 
other ways Boarding and Day 
Schools, Junior and Senior Col- 
leges. The Introduction is entitled 
“Extending Horizons—How the 
New Revelations May Pierce the 
Curtain of Ignorance.” 


EXTENDING HORIZONS 
196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 
Reveals how the new revelations 
may pierce the curtain of ignor- 
ance. Explains how the mystery 
of human behavior is gradually ex- 

pelled as knowledge increases. 


Still Available 





DANGEROUS TRENDS 


196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


MAD OR MUDDLED 


196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.50 


THE CONTINUING BATTLE 
FOR THE CONTROL OF 
THE MIND OF YOUTH 


168 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 


256 pp., red silk cloth, $3.00 


WAR AND EDUCATION 


512 pp., black vellum, $5.00 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 


The Failure of Education 1920-1940 
616 pp., black morocco cloth, $6.00 


Circulars and Table of Contents of these 
and other current volumes on request. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 























Now Available! 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Directory of Memleu 
as of 
March 10, 1951 





Now, AT LONG LAST, an up-to- 
date Directory of Members of 
Special Libraries Association 
is off the press. Section I con- 
tains an alphabetical list of 
members together with ad- 
dresses and the special mem- 
bership code designating type 
of membership, Chapter and 
Division afhliation. 


The second section of this 
useful publication lists in al- 
phabetical order the thousands 
of organizations, with ad- 
dresses, where members are 
employed. Through numbers 
used as cross reference, you 
can locate quickly the busi- 
ness afhliation of those per: 
sons who use a home address 
for mailing purposes. 


Planographed. 296 pages. 
August, 1951. 


PRICE: $4.00 


Order your copy today 


from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


31 EAST TENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


if 
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Boox-Gaver 


a revolutionary 








Drastically reduces repair and _ main- 





tenance costs. Book-Saver is different 


from any other book repair material avail- 
able. It does in minutes jobs that before 
would have taken hours—and saves costs of 
all the other materials, too—no need for 
needle and thread, tapes, glues, book 
hinges, book-press, tissue, etc. Book-Saver 
is a liquid plastic, brush applied, completely 
transparent and flexible when dry. It has 
been specifically developed for book repair. 
Exhaustive tests prove it withstands hard- 
est, day-after-day wear which library books 
receive. Versatile—effectively repairs ripped 
bindings, loose pages, tears, etc.—even 
binds magazines together! Enthusiastically 
endorsed by thousands of public, school, 
and university libraries throughout the 
country. So safe, so easy to use—you can 
get professional results with inexperienced 
help. The Book-Saver system of book main- 
tenance assures large savings in repairs and 
replacements. For FREE Technique Rook- 
let and sources of supply writé Dept. WL-11 


DE L Cok a ! el WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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3&2 FACTS Just Published 
OF WIDE ) The Price: $3.50 
IMP ORTANCE! | And the Title 
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THE JUNIOR BOOK 
OF AUTHORS 


Second edition, revised, illustrated $3.50 


Le 









«AHHH 


Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft 


The Importance of these facts ts self-evident: 

This is the Long-Awaited, Completely-Revised 
Edition of the work that for seventeen years 
has been the Standard Guide to the authors 
and illustrators of “better” juveniles. 
The new book contains 289 biographical or 
autobiographical sketches with 232 photo- 
graphs or drawings. Of these 129 are brand 
new names and 160 are brought up to date 
from the earlier edition. There are 21 more 
sketches in the new book than in its prede- 
cessor. 


Prices are important these days and the $3.50 price of this 
book (an increase of only 25¢ in 17 years!) is remarkably low. 


Se eee LU MMMMMMUnML LALLA MMMM MMMM 


Order Your Copy Now From: 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
ULL LULL DULL LULU ULL 
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RITA! EAMES AN 


Lo ok at the SAVINGS 


when you charge books photographically 


ef No more 
rubber stamp- 
ing ...no more pencil 
wielding when you have a Recordak Junior 
Microfilmer at your book-charging desk. The 
borrower's card, the book card, and a pre- 
dated and pre-numbered date-due card are 
placed side-by-side in the machine. Then... a 
button is pushed—the library gets a photo- 
graphically accurate and complete record . . . 
and the borrower is on his way with the three 
cards in the book’s pocket. That’s the simple 
routine for each book charged—3 times faster 
than the old manual method. 


od out Prt You don’t 


have to compare cards 


ks charg 
Boo or rubber stamp them. Just check 
the date-due card (returned with each book) 
and file it in sequence. 


jo shelves ait 


Since the 

book card remains in 

the pocket, books can be returned to 

the shelves immediately —eliminating the age- 
old “slipping” bottleneck. 


ks ahecked fast’! “Gaps” in 
epdue b00 the file of returned date- 

due cards are noted, and the corre- 
sponding film records checked on the screen 
of the Recordak Junior Microfilmer, to 


identify the borrowers. 


$3.00 faster, simpler operation from start to 
finish. And as leading libraries figure it, this 
adds up to 2 cents saved per book borrowed. 
It will pay you to get complete details on 
Recordak Photographic Book Charging soon. 
Write Recordak Corporation, (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


pt 
SRECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
and its library application 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 





FAMOUS FIRST FACTS 











THE FIRST 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATION 


Religious journal was The Chris- 
tian History, published weekly at 
Boston, Mass., by Samuel Knee- 
land and Timothy Green for 
Thomas Prince, Jr., editor, from 
March 5, 1743 to February 23, 
1745. 





THE FIRST 
ATOMIC BOMB 


explosion occurred at 5:30 a.m, 
July 16, 1945, in a desert area in 
New Mexico in a test of the bomb’s 
effectiveness. . . (William Leonard 
Laurence—Dawn Over Zero, The 
Story of the Atomic Bomb 





THE FIRST 
POLITICAL CONVENTION 


National committee of a political 
organization was formed May 22, 
1848, at the Democratic convention 
held May 22-26, 1848, at Baltimore, 
Md. At the convention, Lewis Cass 
of Michigan was nominated for 
President and William Orlando 
Butler of Kentucky for Vice Presi- 
dent. They received 1,220,544 pop- 
ular votes. . . 


THE FIRST 
REFRIGERATOR 


was invented in 1803 by Thomas 
Moore of Baltimore, Md. It con- 
sisted of two boxes, one inside the 
other, separated by insulating ma- 
terial. Ice and food were stored 
in the center box. Licenses were 
granted to manufacture, but per- 
mission was extended without 
charge to the poor... 





THE FIRST 
PHYSICIAN 


American born doctor who had 
graduated from a medical school 
abroad was Dr. William Bull, of 
Charleston, S.C. He had received 
his degree from Leyden Univer- 
sity, Leyden, Netherlands, on Au- 
gust 18, 1734... 





THE FIRST 
BASKETBALL TEAM 


(college) 


was formed at Mount Union C 
lege, Alliance, Ohio. H. S. Jones 


introduced basketball as a collegi 
ate game at Mount Union College 
in December 1892 and it was ac- 


cepted as an intercollegiate sport 





These are some of the 5,550 "firsts" in 


Famous First Facts 


by Joseph N. Kane 
$7.00 postpaid 


4 indexes 


* 888 pages 


This interesting collection of Americana is a record of first Happen- 
ings, Discoveries and Inventions in the United States. Order from: 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-972 University Avenue 


New York 52, New York 
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OPERA 
for the People 


by HERBERT GRAF 


Stage Director, Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


This book tells how opera 
can be developed into a vital 
force in the musical life of 
American communities. 


The elements of opera pro- 
duction—the libretto, the 
music, the language, the spon- 
sorship, the staging, the build- 
ing—are discussed. American 
opera as it is performed on 
Broadway, in community civic 
companies, in school work- 
shops, in motion pictures, 
radio, and television is sur- 
veyed. In conclusion, Dr. Graf 
draws a working blueprint for 
the opera of the future. 


Illustrative anecdotes 
vide sidelights on well-known 
musical personalities, and sto- 
ries of many of the 
operas are related. 


es 
ri- 


oe 
ge 


pro- 


rt. newer 


Besides serving as stage di- 
rector of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and artistic 
director of its television de- 
partment, Dr. Graf is opera 
director at the Curtis Institute 
of Music. 





$5.00 


104 illustrations 


MT MMT 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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ISLANDS OF: 
CALIFORNIA 


Tir Hidory, Romana ant Physical Characterisins 


by DUNCAN GLEASON 





AN ABSORBING and accurate 
history and description of the 11 


principal islands off the California 
seacoast, this book has great value 
as a reference work as well as be- 
ing intensely interesting reading. 


No comparable book on these is- 
lands has been published since 
1910, and that is out of print. 


Written and illustrated by a fa- 

mous artist-author who has spent 

his life studying Californiana. 
Retail price $3.50: 


20% discount to libraries. 





SEA PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


844 Wall St., Los Angeles 14, California 


















1951 edition 


4 SOUTH. AMERICA 


CENTRAL: AMERICA 
BA - ~ MEXICO 


e 770 pages 
maps charts tables 
$1.50 postpaid 





1951 edition 
878 pages atlas 
$3.00 postpaid 


1951 edition 





482 pages 


atlas & folding map 
$3.00 postpaid 
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RPPPPAIRIAIEIIIIVVIIIA 


3 Valuable Guides 


Pictured here are three standard Reference 
books for the business man, student and 
traveler. They have been published in Lon- 
don for many years and have been widely 
accepted the world over for the accuracy 
and completeness of their contents. 


The shaded areas on the maps indicate the 
countries included although the South Amer- 
ican Handbook also includes Mexico and a 
dozen ports of call not shown. The low cost 
of these books is made possible because of 
the informative advertising carried. 


All three books contain maps, charts and 
various tables. There are separate sections 
devoted to each country or state. The mate- 
rial presented is historical, political, eco- 
nomic and social. Weights, measures, and 
other standards are shown. Resources, man- 
ufactures, imports, exports, etc. are given. 
Topography and climate receive proper 
space. 


Material for the traveler includes what to 
see, what to wear, where to stay, what to 
pay and how to get from place to place. 
Flora and fauna are, of course, described. 
These books merit first purchase by all li- 
braries wishing concise, essential informa- 
tion about large important divisions of the 
world. 


Order From: 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. New York 52, N.Y. 
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A new WALTER FARLEY 
Stallion book 


THE ISLAND 
STALLION’S FURY 


The story of what happened when Steve 
Duncan and his friend Pitch returned 
to Azul Island, home of the giant red 
stallion, Flame. Illustrated by HAROLD 
ELDRIDGE. Ages 12 to 16. $2.00 


STRONG WINGS 


By MABEL L. ROBINSON. Three 
young people, marooned after the sum- 
mer season in a Maine village, face un- 
accustomed problems with laughter and 
with strength. A Junior Literary Guild 
Selection. Illustrated by LyND WARD. 












andmark 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA 

By ANNE TERRY WHITE. 

Illustrated by ALDREN WATSON 

THE VIKINGS 

by ELIZABETH JANEWAY. 

Illustrated by HENRY C. PITZ 

THE SANTA FE TRAIL 

By SaMuEL Hopkins ADAMS. 

Illustrated by LEE J. AMES 

THE STORY OF THE U. S. MARINES 

By Georce Hunt. 

Illustrated by CHARLES MAZOUJIAN 

THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 

By Richarp L. NEUBERGER. 

Illustrated by WINOLD REISS 

THE MONITOR AND THE MERRIMAC 

By FLETCHER Pratt. 

Illustrated by JOHN O'HARA COSGRAVE II 
_ THE EXPLORATIONS OF PERE MARQUETTE 
» By Jim KyELGAarp. 
illustrated by stePHEN VOORHIES 
THE PANAMA CANAL 
By Ropent ConsIpINe. 

Illustrated by FRITZ KREDEL 

THE PIRATE LAFITTE AND THE 

BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS 

By Robert TALLANT. 

Illustrated by jouN CHASE 

CUSTER’S LAST STAND 

iy QuENTIN REYNOLDs. 

Illustrated by FREDERICK T. CHAPMAN 


$1.50 each 









































RANDOM HOUSE, 457 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 


For older girls. $2.75 


UNWILLING PIRATE 


By WEST LATHROP. The adventures of a lad who was 
forced to serve as a cabin boy aboard an infamous pirate 
brig inthe West Indies. A Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tion. Illustrated by EDGARD CIRLIN. 

Ages 12 to 16. $2.75 


NEW GOOPS and How to know them 


By GELETT BURGESS. A new book of manners for 
children, with drawings of the well-known “Goops” on 
every page, by the author of the celebrated verse, The 
Purple Cow. Ages 5 to 8. $2.00 


SKATING SHOES 


By NOEL STREATFEILD. A captivating story of a shy 
English girl’s love for ice-skating, told by the author of 
the well-known “Shoes” books. Illustrated by RICHARD 
FLOETHE. Ages 10 to 14. $2.75 


THE DRAGONS OF BLUELAND 


By RUTH STILES GANNETT. Elmer and his pet baby 
dragon fly on an exciting rescue mission to the home of 
the dragons. By the author of My FatHer’s Dracon. 
Illustrated by RUTH CHRISMAN GANNETT. A Junior Liter- 
ary Guild selection. Ages 6 te 9. $2 


BETTY BETZ IN TEEN ASIA 


By BETTY BETZ. An intimate look at the Far East to- 
day by young America’s favorite reporter. Illustrated 
with many drawings by the author. Ages 12 to 16. $2.75 


THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 


Adapted by ALLEN CHAFFEE. A beautiful picture- 
book adaptation in verse and prose. Prepared under the 
supervision of JoseETTE FRANK, Reader’s Adviser of the 
Child Study Association of America. Illustrated by anM- 
STRONG SPERRY. Ages 4 to 7. $1.00 


ROCKETS, JETS, GUIDED MISSILES 
AND SPACE SHIPS 


By JACK COGGINS and FLETCHER PRATT. A clear, 
factual account of their history and development. With 
an introduction by Witty Ley. Illustrations on every 
page, many in full color. Ages 9 to 12. $1 











The New Reterence Sheli 


Vol. XXXill 6 BOOKS 7 on Subscription 


he Reference Shelf will again present between two 














covers discussions of current controversial ques- 
tions. Editors are searching hundreds of periodicals 
to select the most pertinent material that has ap- 
peared. Because the subjects are controversial both 
sides will be presented in the words of recognized 





authorities. The editors sole responsibilities are: 
|. Impartiality, 2. Readability, 3. Authoritativeness. 
Bibliographies are a feature. The new books will be: 


SUBSIDIES FOR FARMERS 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1950-1951 

UNIVERSAL CONSCRIPTION FOR ESSENTIAL SERVICE 
(especially compiled for the 1951-52 NUEA debate 
proposition) 


AMERICA'S WEAPONS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
(November 1951) 


THE POINT FOUR PROGRAM [December 1951) 
GAMBLING IN AMERICA (January 1952) 





6 Books on Subscription $7.00 — Individual Titles $1.75 ($10.50) 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue ° New York 52. N. Y. 
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4 Compare...and you'll choose 
; LEFCO LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Combination 
Catalog Case 








—__—__ 


tion 


Available for immediate delivery 


A catalog case for today... and for 
tomorrow. The Lefco flexible plan 
gives you a choice of any combination 
of 5-, 10-, or 15-drawer card catalog 
cases mounted on two-drawer legal- 
size unit for an assembly “custom 
designed” to your needs. Made of the 
finest northern birch, in light oak, 
dark oak, or natural birch finish. 





Write today for full information and prices. Also ask for free, 80-page 
catalog of complete line of library equipment and supplies. 


LEFCO EQUIPMENT 
36 West 20th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


A division of Library Efficiency Corp. 


New... THIS FALL 


DESSERTS —_ 000 


AMERICA’ \ DESIGNING 


\\ YOUR OWN 
— \ DRESS PATTERNS 
By Mary Wilson \\ 











Yj 








: Ads \\ By Helen Nicol Tanous 

Frosty or piping hot \X 

beverages . . . fluffy Nanna NANHNNNNNNNNNNNNN ANI 

Postponed until cakes . . . crunchy 
early 1952. cookies . . . steamed, Thousands of women will welcome this 

baked or chilled pud- FIRST complete picture story on creat- 

dings with tasty ing patterns perfectly tailored to the 
- . . ” gs . ea figure. Complete directions for making 
sauces . . . tingling desserts . . . melting confec- sattevnis ak abitts,, dleeven, online Gaeta. 
tions to top off any meal. A wide choice for suits, playclothes, etc. Tells how to take 
everyone’s pleasure and for every occasion—low body nea A nts, =a designs a 
~ aan sie iia SRS alla T ; . i. yattern, grade to other sizes, estimate 
cost recipes that are easy to prepare. To be printed ws mate oe a ee oo ag Pes wares 
in the easiest-to-read typefaces yet seen in a book dart control, slash & spread, yokes, 
on cookery. Probable list price, clothbound, $3.75 pleats, ete. Clothbound, $5.95. 

0) Standard Library Favorites 


DO-IT FUN FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, Mary & Dale Gross, $2.95. 


CABOCHON JEWELRY MAKING ° ADVENTURES IN WEAVING 
Arthur & Lucille Sanger (ALA listed), $3.50. Gertrude G. Greer, $12.00. 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO.. Ine. 


1821 Duroc Bldg., Formerly The Manual Arts Press Peoria, IIl. 
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Compton's Pictured Encyclo- 

pedia Anne Carroll Moore's 
list of children’s books, ‘Seven 
Stories High.” The list was so 
enthusiastically received that we 
issued it in reprint form. Since 
then the list has been revised many times, 
and after each revision we have issued a 
new edition of the reprint. Last week we 
were checking on the distribution of re- 
prints and other pamphlets during the past 
year and were not surprised to find that, 
without any advertising of the list, the 
number of “Seven Stories 
High” had equaled the number of requests 
for any other piece of material. 


ic 1934 we published in 


requests for 


Among those who asked for the list 
recently was an American officer stationed 
in Munich who two years ago adopted a 
five-year-old German boy. At the time of 
his adoption the boy spoke no English. 
Although he is now in the second grade 
in an American Military Post school, he 
is having difficulty with reading and writ- 
ing. Good books will solve the problem, 
the father believes, and he especially wants 
those that will bring him close to the 
American tradition—'‘‘books that will lead 
him gradually to an understanding of the 
American background, folklore and folk 
music, books that include concepts of free- 
dom and equality.” The father also wanted 
to know about our encyclopedia and the 


Horn Book. 


IFE in a city is complicated and so 
L sometimes is publishing. Last spring 
we were looking for an artist to illus- 
trate a certain article, and, having agreed 





omment 


upon Elizabeth Orton Jones, we 
set out to find her. We had her 
Highland Park telephone number, 
but she had moved. We called her 
New Hampshire farm, but the 
telephone had been disconnected 
About that time business took me 
to New York so I called the publishers of 
one of her recent books -only to learn that 
she was living on Dearborn Street in Ch 
cago—two blocks from our office! “Why 
didn’t you lean out your window and aall 


me?" asked Miss Jones when she heard the 


story. 


LL the way up in the elevator a lad 
Ac perhaps twenty-two had been star- 
ing fixedly at my jacket lapel. As the 
elevator stopped at my floor his puzzled 


I 
expression changed to a sheepish grin 
“You know,” he said, “‘at first I thought 
that rose was real.”” A few minutes later 
a friend with whom I was dining arrived 
bringing me a single perfect rose about 
the same color as the one I had been wear- 
ing. As we left the apartment I replaced 
the artificial rose with the real one. We 
were talking, so we had reached the lobby 
floor before I realized that the same boy 


and was again staring 


was in the elevator 
at the rose, this time in complete bewilder- 
ment. Before I could speak he had shot 
out the door and I have never seen him 
since. I am sorry. Life is sufficiently con- 
fusing for young people these days without 
being further complicated by  sleight-of- 
hand performances in elevators 


We & * 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, 


ILLINOIS 
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Honeysuckle for Hummingbird 


By Donald Tanasoca * 


A. HUMMINGBIRD sat behind the 
* information desk watching the young 
lady with the curled plume in her hat search- 
ing for articles in the periodical index on 
landscape gardening during the 1840's. He 
smiled as he thought: how important was 
this seemingly obsolete information to her 
research! He marveled at her enthusiasm 
which made life for the moment so agreeable. 
In the middle of a yawn, he turned his 
bald head fringed with gray to the immense 
room and rapidly surveyed his immediate ele- 
ment. The lower quarter of the walls was 
almost entirely filled with card catalogs. At 
opposite ends of the room, doors broke this 
continuity. One door opened into the spaci- 
ous reading rooms, and the other was the 
entrance to the famous catalog room and also 
the exit to the third floor corridor. Hum- 
mingbird peered through his glasses at the 
people bent over the long tables, turning 
catds in the narrow trays, scribbling data on 
call slips, jotting in notebooks, or puzzling 
over some librarial notation. He watched 
those digging for the trays into what seemed 
the tunnels of a giant wax comb, like bees 
trom a hive. He yawned again for it was 
somewhat of a dull Sunday night. It was 
almost seven o'clock by the dial above the 
east door. 
| Hewas dangling a gold piece fzom his vest 
| pocket on a chain when the spark of memory 
returned to him. How long ago was it? Per- 


» haps twenty years. It was a Sunday evening 


: during the Depression. An old retired sea 


* Assistant Circulation Librarian, Washington Square 


4 Library, New York City. 
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captain had suddenly confronted him at this 
same desk and asked for information leading 
to the whereabouts of a treasure buried by 
Kidd. So serious was the old salt’s query that 
he could do nothing but see what the library 
had on the subject. A biography, which he 
located, contained some maps of possible 
buried treasure. One of Long Island caught 
the captain’s eye, and he immediately traced 
a rough sketch of it on a soiled envelope with 
a very blunt pencil and departed after a 
crushing handshake of thanks. A few weeks 
later the same old captain returned and 
slapped on the counter before Hummingbird 
a heavy gold piece. 

“A piece o' eight, laddie,” he said with a 
laugh. He had discovered a chest in the Long 
Island sands with the use of the map sketched 
so crudely that Sunday night in the library. 
It could only happen to a librarian, Hum- 
mingbird always told himself. The gold sou- 
venir, that token of the Spanish Main, had 
been a constant guard against unreasonable 
skepticism throught the years. His fingers 
touched it fondly now. 

Through the haze of his reminiscence, 
Hummingbird noticed a tall man with a 
brindle colored beard before him. The beard 
didn’t quite conceal his anxious air. 

“Good evening. I was told to see Mr. 
Hummingbird, and from the description I 
imagine you are—— 

“That doesn’t sound very flattering,”” Hum- 
mingbird smiled. 

The man’s eyes flashed humorously. “‘It 
wasn’t that bad. My friend mentioned an 
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elderly gentleman who might have stepped 
out of El Greco’s paintings.” 

“Your friend must be an artist?” 

“One of the best. Remember Henry Josh- 
ings? Several years ago you helped him lo- 
cate a scarce Gainsborough painting.” 

“I remember. A painting of Sterne. Nice 
fellow Joshings. He wanted to paint my pic- 
ture, and I declined I'm happy to say after 
that El Greco description. I hope you're not 
trying to locate some lost painting in a Madi- 
son Avenue antique shop?” 

From his tweed overcoat pocket the tall 
bearded man took out a ragged envelope, re- 
moved a letter, and passed it to Humming- 
bird decisively. 

“I've come for a different kind of help. 
I'm a mystery story writer and I also conduct 
a puzzle column in a pulp magazine. Last 
week I received the letter you have in your 
hand. I’ve worked on the riddle in that letter 
for six days without success, and mind you, 
with the collaboration of the best detective 
story writers in New York. I met Joshings 
today at lunch and told him my predicament. 
He asked me to look you up. Here I am.” 

“I don’t know why, Mr... ?” 

“Foxxx, spelled with a triple x. He said 
you loved a good puzzle more than anything 
else.” 


Hummingbird muttered a meaningful huh 
and read the letter: 
At 5 and 58 you'll see a 
Bitter lady bearing fruit. 
A poor virgin, an ill-favored thing 
Only reveals her first name. 
What is the rest I challenge you 
To answer in full, next issue? 


“Not much of a poet,” observed Hum- 
mingbird. ‘How much time do you have to 
solve this enigma, Mr. Foxxx?” 

“The magazine goes to press in three 
hours.” 

“The library closes in three hours . . . not 
much time to work, Mr. Foxxx.”’ The writer 
clutched his beard. “Yes, I know. It wasn’t 
fair of me to come to you as a last chance on 
such short notice.” 


Not a Reference Question 


“I hope you realize, Mr. Foxxx, that this 
isn’t a refereuce question.” The triple x's 
beard made a perceptive droop and appeared 
to grow longer. Hummingbird felt guilty of 
something. As if he weren’t doing his job 
well. Or was his conscience pricking him 
because he was afraid to try the riddle? He 
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read the letter once more, mostly to avoid 
Foxxx’s crestfallen look. There was some. 
thing intriguing about the problem. After 
all, who was this letter writer to think he 
could baffle everybody by some crude jingle 
concocted during a few idle moments? 

“May I keep this letter for a couple of 
hours ?”’ 

The brindle beard perked up. “Then you'll 
give it a try? Of course, keep it. I know it 
by heart.” 

“Thanks. I'll do my best, but I wont 
promise anything after you and your writer 
friends failed. Also, I won't ask you how 
much of this you were able to solve. | prefer 
to start from nothing.” 

Foxxx’s hand touched the librarian’s shoul. 
der in sympathy. ‘That's good enough for 
me. Until about half past nine then.” 

Hummingbird dismounted his stool after 
the tall form in the tweed overcoat had left 
the room. Now I've done it, he thought. He 
walked over to young Morryson who was 
immersed in an unwieldy C.B.I. volume 

“I'm going out for a cup of coffee. Ask 
Gluberg to come up from the stacks until | 
get back.” 

Morryson removed his long nose from the 
page, nodded, and had momentary visions of 
Hummingbird turning the color of the bes 
erage, before reinserting his anteater-like 
organ between the book covers 


A Walk in the Snou 


As Hummingbird stepped out into the 
Fifth Avenue air, the first snowflakes were 
gliding down. He passed between the repos 
ing lions, watching the leisurely, ephemeral 
fairylike particles descend at such a speed 
that their delicate shapes were distinguishable 
beneath the street lights. He walked to the 
corner of Forty-Second Street with a feeling 
of enchantment. He crossed the street in 4 
dream, conscious of the gathering flakes on 
his shoulders, and of the air which seemed 
filtered and purified by a magical process. It 
was a sudden rejuvenation for him and he 
walked uptown with an effortless stride 
Near Fiftieth Street he remembered a goo 
spot for coffee, and the thought charted his 
course to a little restaurant. Taking a table 
near the window he ordered a pot of coffee 
While waiting for the drink to come, Hum 
mingbird feasted his eyes on the peaceful 
snow scene outside. Recalling Foxxx’s letter 
he was about to reread it when the silver 
coffee pot was placed before him with 3 
silver cream pitcher and blue china cup ane 
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saucer. Hummingbird poured the dark amber 
liquid into his cup, followed it with a white 
‘et of cream, and finally added a sugar cube 
without causing a _— He stirred with a 
ritualistic motion and at last raised the steam- 
ing cup to his lips. 

Refreshed, he again turned to the letter, 
this time reading the words aloud: 

At 5 and 58 you'll see a 

Bitter lady bearing fruit. 

A poor virgin, an ill-favored thing 
Only reveals her first name. 

What is the rest I challenge you 
To answer in full, next issue? 

Hummingbird filled a second cup of coffee 
with the previous ceremony. There must be 
aclue somewhere. The third line had a musi- 
cal ring to it. It might be a quotation, per- 
haps an excerpt from a poem or song. The 
accompanying line seemed to support this 
speculation. But the first two lines? The 
numbers might refer to anything—time, or a 
house number perhaps! It was the second 
line which read most enigmatic. The final 
couplet had only a mocking challenge, it 
appeared. 

The librarian knit his brows and sipped 
his coffee. Outside the snow fell thicker and 
gathered over the sidewalk in a downy 
blanket. Even where footprints ate away the 
fabric, the persistent white stuff repaired the 
damage with new layers like a ubiquitous 
weaver. He put away the letter. It was much 
more pleasant looking along Fifth Avenue. 
Every minute the visibility became more 
limited. St. Patrick’s Cathedral took on a 
gauzy veil from where Hummingbird sat. 
Suddenly, his coffee cup raised, he checked 
any further motion as an idea flashed as a 
change of traffic light does from red to green. 
Was it possible! The idea, coming as it did, 
was fantastic. And yet it was an opening 
pethaps to the riddle. He settled his check 
quickly and left excitedly. 


Well Met 


Continuing uptown, Hummingbird walked 
more rapidly than usual. He was exhilarated 
by the snowstorm and the following of what 
might be his first clue. At the corner of 
Fifty-Eighth Street he waited, although the 
light was green. He peered through the 
snow at something not quite distinguishable, 
yet outlined ahead and just to the left. Then 
a thrill of discovery quickened his steps across 
the street and along the sidewalk lined with 
trees gathering white foliage. He stood still 
before the fountain and tipped his hat to a 
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lady who looked very cold and inappropri- 
deck 


ately clothed for the storm. Snow ha ed 
her hair like a crown and some had stuck on 
her shoulders like ermine epaulets. She stood 
in a half crouch and yet her pose was ex- 
tremely graceful. In her left hand was a 
fancy basket heavy with fruit almost hidden 
by the snow. 

“You don’t know how glad I am to have 
met you, madam,” said Hummingbird with 
a look at his watch. There was no time to 
waste. He glanced sideways across the open 
space to where the Plaza stood, now a huge 
bulk with yellowish lights blinking from its 
windows behind the snow curtain. He tipped 
his hat once more to the lady and started 
downtown. His blood quickened with the 
exercise, and his brain vibrated with the stim- 
ulation of having successfully tracked down 
a clue. He must be right. And if he was, 
then as a librarian, he had the right to work 
out what amounted to a genuine reference 
question. It was a question now of identifi- 
cation, provided that his clue turned out to 
be real. Even so he realized that in order to 
solve the problem he would have to rely upon 
all the resources of his professional experi- 
ence plus luck, since there was no single ref- 
erence book of this specific need in library 
usage. 


First Steps 


By the time Hummingbird reached the li- 
brary, he had already organized a temporary 
plan to unravel Foxxx’s riddle. As he started 
up the broad steps, he nodded familiarly to 
Peter and Paul, the vigilant lions whom he 
named privately. Peter occupied the right 
vantage spot and Paul the left, that is, right 
and left as you enter the library. Humming- 
bird did not confuse them, because the r in 
Peter meant right and the | in Paul, left. 
Tonight each of the leonine manes was 
mounted with a white crest, lending the dig- 
nified impression of age. 

By the time Hummingbird once more en- 
tered the confines of the Information Desk, 
it was almost eight o'clock. He arranged the 
work schedule with Morryson and Gluberg 
so that he could proceed uninterrupted unless 
something extraordinary happened. 

As a first step in the puzzle solution, Hum- 
mingbird opened a guidebook to the city. 
He found his landmark easily and was able to 
confirm what he had only dared to suspect. 
It was an appetizer for the full menu yet to 
come. The first two lines were clear, but 
more important still they supplied the clues 
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by which to continue toward the final solu- 
tion. The next line offered some difficulty. 
He scanned several quotation books in vain 
for a lead, rotating on various key words and 
less obvious words, and then finally found the 
reference in an index devoted to songs and 
poetry. His memory for Shakespeare had 
been too weak to offer a rapid identification 
of the quoted line. However, now by going 
to the play named, he was able to determine 
what character the line alluded to, and so the 
fourth line of the puzzle gave forth its 
answer. 


Following the Clues 


So far it had all been too easy, but then he 
was really cashing in on some marvelous luck. 
There had been something fateful about his 
going for a walk up Fifth Avenue, rather 
than just stopping in at the nearest automat 
for his coffee. Without the first two lines 
clarified, the rest would have meant nothing. 
Mentally he summed up his findings: the 
name of a fountain, two sculptors, the date 
1915, and the first name of a girl. All this 
meant mainly one thing. He was now in 
position to look for the answer to the riddle. 
Up till now he hadn't a chance. It was half 
past eight when he left the desk. He left 
word to be called for in the art and architec- 
ture section if needed. 

The catalog in this special room was pro- 
ductive of several likely items. Hummingbird 
handed in a number of call slips for the ma- 
terial and waited at a table for the folders to 
be brought him. When the page finally came 
with them, Hummingbird looked the bulk 
over anxiously. And yet he felt he was de- 
pending too much on this approach. One by 
one he read over the captions and catchwords. 
By habit he was able to pick out the salient 
data, not by consuming perusal, but rather by 
strategic glances. Rapidly as he proceeded, 
Hummingbird was aware that he was losing 
time among the endless clippings and pam- 
phlets. There was everything except what he 
wanted. It was almost nine o'clock and the 
last folder had been no more helpful than the 
first. It had been a lesson in art sculpture, 
unprofitable to the immediate issue. He felt 
a bit less confidence in his professional ability 
after leaving Art and Architecture. 

Back in Room 315 again, Hummingbird 
delved into the card catalog for material on 
the two sculptors and the fountain. He dis- 
patched the call slips down the famous chute 
and went into the south reading room to 
gather his disorganized thoughts while wait- 
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ing for the books to arrive. The clock above 
the long delivery desk was disturbing. When 
his order arrived he went through the title 
pages, introductions, prefaces, tables of con. 
tents, illustrations, and indexes of the books 
hastily but not carelessly. He had missed 
once more. 

On his way out he hesitated in the small 
anteroom between the two reading rooms, 
He had overlooked something, perhaps an 
obvious source of information. As yet he 
hadn't used the newspaper index or periodi- 
cal index. It was an idea at last. He went 
to the newspaper index and took the volume 
for 1915, the date mentioned in the guide. 
book. There was an entry for the sculptor's 
name, an obituary notice. He copied the date 
page, and column on a call slip, and rushed 
hopefully toward the photostatic room across 
the hall from 315. When the attendant 
brought the roll of film, Hummingbird took 
it eagerly, fixed it in the viewing machine, 
and cranked hurriedly for the page indicated 
in the index. He read the column feverishly. 
He frowned in disappointment. He had been 
too optimistic. 

He returned to the newspaper index with 
more determination than ever. It was becom: 
ing a contest against time now. He opened 
volume after volume, using four possible 
headings to find an entry. He had gone 
through the 1930 index without uncovering 
a single entry, when he began to reconcile 
himself to failure. Could he have missed an 
entry in his haste? It was too late to go back 
Unknowingly his hand touched the piece of 
eight in his vest pocket. It was a spur in his 
despair. He seized the 1931 volume and 
turned the pages. There was an entry. As he 
dashed from the room, the clock’s long hand 
moved to the position of 9:29. He wasnt 
sure as he crossed the corridor that he saw 
the bearded face of Foxxx coming up the 
marble staircase. Each second that he waited 
for the film at the viewing machine felt like 
a pulse beat. The roll fixed, he turned the 
crank more slowly this time, and adjusted the 
print to his sight. After what seemed an end- 
less mass of print he reached page twenty: 
two, the editorial page. He looked for 
column seven. And there it was at last! He 
sighed a relaxful note and left the machine 
with instructions that everything be left as it 
was. There was Foxxx pacing before the In- 
formation Desk like a father-to-be. The ques- 
tion burned in his eyes as he saw Humming: 
bird. He looked at the clock and his beard 
quivered nervously. It was 9:33. 

“We were successful, Foxxx.”’ 
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The writer's face brightened and the beard 
opened into a smile. ““Thank God! How on 
earth did you do it?” 

“Never mind that now. Come with me 
and see for yourself first.” Hummingbird led 
the writer into the photostatic room. He 
watched Foxxx reading the microfilm and 
enjoyed the other's reaction more than his 
own triumph. 

Foxxx arose after copying down the facts. 
“I'm going to call my magazine, and then 
we'll have a long talk together.” 


How It was Done 


The librarian sat down on the stone bench 
as Foxxx descended from view by the stair- 
case. Behind Hummingbird was the famous 
painting of Moses breaking the Ten Com- 
mandments tablet. Hummingbird could al- 
most feel the Hebrew’s wrath burning into 
his back as he rested. In a few minutes the 
mystery story writer reappeared, his beard 
first. He joined Hummingbird on the bench 
and took his hand. 

“I really don’t know how to thank 
you.... 

' “Please don’t try. It was fun for me.” 

“I'd like to know how the devil you did 
it?” 

“Well, it was more luck than good judg- 
ment. After you left I went out for a walk 
and stopped for a cup of coffee. The new 
snow was so refreshing that I went as far as 
Fiftieth Street before going into a little res- 
taurant on Fifth Avenue. I opened your 
letter but couldn’t make anything out of it. 
That first couplet stumped me. I was enjoy- 
ing my coffee and the snowfall and not think- 
ing about the riddle at all when an idea struck 
me. It was a fantastic flash of an idea; what 
you might call a hunch. Anyway it gave me 
an excuse to walk a bit farther in the wonder- 
ful snow. Listen, and see if you can follow 
me from here on, for perhaps then you'll 
understand how improbable the entire idea 
must have seemed to me. I walked as far as 
Fifty-Eighth Street and halted. Does that 
mean anything to you?” 

Foxxx stroked his pointed beard dubiously. 
“Nothing very much yet.” The librarian con- 
tinued: ‘“‘Remember all this time I was on 
Fifth Avenue and then stopped on Fifty- 
Eighth Street.” 

Foxxx’s mouth half opened before his 
words came several seconds later. 

_ Of course! ‘At 5 and 58’ was the first 
line. Wonderful, Hummingbird! Man, 
youre a genius.” 
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The librarian made a deprecatory gesture. 
“Not so fast. Remember it was all a hunch, 
and when I reached Fifty-Eighth Street I still 
wasn’t sure. Only when I crossed the street 
and stood near the fountain did I have any 
grounds for my suspicions.” 

“You saw the ‘Bitter lady bearing fruit,’ ” 
Foxxx exclaimed. 

“You’re ahead of me now. Yes, I saw a 
lady with fruit. The ‘bitter’ part, as you 
know after reading the microfilm, was clear 
only after I returned to the library and used 
the guidebook. I learned that Bitter was the 
sculptor, that the lady with the fruit basket 
represented the statue of abundance ; and that 
the entire fountain was called the Plaza Foun- 
tain, or more specifically the Pulitzer Memor- 
ial Fountain; and that it was completed in 
1915 by another sculptor, Konti, after Bitter’s 
death.” 

“It’s amazing, Hummingbird. Amazing.” 

“Not at all. Those were the facts in print, 
and I didn’t know how many of them were 
relevant to the riddle. The difficult part was 
yet to come. The third and fourth lines of 
your letter pointed to that. It was all leading 
to one process: identification.” 


Findings of Foxxx 


Foxxx spoke. “I can see how much more 
logical your whole method was than ours. 
We skipped over the first two lines com- 
pletely. We tackled the third line and found 
that it was a quotation from Shakespeare's 
As You Like It. 1 got that much from a quo- 
tation book.” 

“And you found out whom it referred to, 
of course?” 

“Yes, Audrey. Touchstone describes her 
as ‘a poor virgin, sir, an ill-favored thing, sir, 
but mine own.’ ”’ 

“Well quoted, Foxxx. You've got a better 
memory than I have. At least you found out 
the first name.” 

“But it didn’t mean anything with the first 
two lines blank.”’ 

“True. I knew, by having the advantage 
of the first part clear, that the name Audrey 
was connected with the fountain, and that the 
only logical explanation was the statue, or in 
other words, the model who posed for it. 
And here’s where the difficulty began. There 
doesn’t exist a reference book which identi- 
fies statues with the models who posed for 
them. Well, I followed my own plan. I went 
to the art and architecture room and got all 
the material on the Plaza fountain, Bitter and 

(Continued on page 247) 
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Modern Library Sleuthing 


By William E. Tupper * and Wilmer H. Baatz + 


OT all the “detectin’” in present day 

libraries is necessarily done by Perry 
Mason, The Saint, and their fictitious col- 
leagues, for many large libraries employ their 
own investigators, whose adventures some- 
times rival those of their imagined brethren. 
A recent case well illustrates this thesis. 

This library detective story began in June 
1950, when the girl at the return desk re- 
ported to the investigator, William E. Tup- 
per, that a man named Bert Vandervelde was 
drawing out books on art subjects and fail- 
ing to return them. The family, however, 
could not be contacted until October 6 when 
Mrs. Vandervelde returned from her summer 
home only to inform the library representa- 
tive that her husband had died in October 
1948, and that she had last seen his card in 
his dresser drawer. Mr. Tupper then talked 
to, and secured handwriting samples of per- 
sons who worked in the house and members 
of the family who might have had access to 
the card—but none was similar to the script 
of the person misusing the card. 

The card was due to expire on October 16, 
1950, so a notice was placed on the old ap- 
plication form not to renew the card but to 
apprehend the person trying to do so. De- 
spite this precaution, the card was renewed 
on October 20, for the cagey “book collec- 
tor’ changed the given name from Bert to 
Kurt and the spelling of the last name to 
Vanderveldt. He used the old card as iden- 
tification, apparently claiming that the name 
was spelled incorrectly on the old card—this 
threw the card off enough alphabetically in 
the file to avoid the stop notice about renew- 
ing it. 

The new application card (each applicant 
fills out the card in his own handwriting and 
also records his number each time he takes 
out a book) asserted that the patron was a 
student at Marquette University, which 
proved false, as did the new reference fur- 
nished on the form—both the address and 
the place of employment being nonexistent. 
After five months there were nineteen books 
overdrawn, several from the East Side Neigh- 
borhood Library. Notices to be on the look- 


"© Investigator, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public Library. 
+ Chief of Processing, Milwaukee, Public Library. 
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out for this card were posted in all central 
library departments and all neighborhood |i. 
braries in the northeast part of the city 

Overdue notices kept accumulating during 
November. Most of the book withdrawals 
had been from the art and music department 
but several were from other sources. Books 
had been withdrawn on fifteen different o 
casions, mostly on Mondays and Fridays. 

Mr. Tupper decided to seek the coopera: 
tion of the Milwaukee schools offering art 
courses. There followed a laborious hand. 
writing check of an estimated four thousand 
students, not to mention the artists listed in 
the classified section of the city telephone di 
rectory, as well as a survey of the secondhand 
bookstores to ascertain if any of the missing 
volumes had been sold. Despite this pains 
taking detective work, the investigator still 
drew only a blank on identifying the hand 
writing on the cards. 


Personal Ap pearance 


On December 8, 1950 the first good break 
came when the person using the card ap- 
peared at the art and music department’ 
charging desk. 

Mr. Tupper had left instructions with the 
(girl) librarian at the charging desk that if 
the card holder should appear at a time wher 
she could not get immediate assistance fron 
some male member of the staff or public she 
should get a description of the person and 
relay it to Mr. Tupper as soon as possible 
The description of the patron was important 
so that the next time he came into the build- 
ing he would be recognized by the staff and 
sufficient time would be given, while the 
patron selected his books, to call Mr. Tupper 
or other aid. Mr. Tupper had to avoid alert: 
ing him fully lest he cease taking out books 
and so subjecting himself to being caught 

Therefore the librarian charged the books, 
but while doing so she studied the patron 
very carefully and was able to give Mr. Tup- 
per an excellent description: he was twenty- 
two or three, about 5 feet 9 inches tall, had 
brown hair with a reddish tint, a definite 
cleft in his chin, and a clear complexion 
while his facial expression appeared sullen 
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All neighborhood libraries and the central 
departments were notified of the patron s 
description and asked to be especially alert 
for such a person. 

That very evening the young man appeared 
at the East Side Library and attempted to 
draw out several books. The librarian recog- 
nized the card number and, informing the 
patron that there was something wrong with 
it, revoked the card, and asked him to fill out 
a new application. He took the blank to a 
table, partially filled it out with the original 
name (Bert Vandervelde) and fictitious ref- 
erences, but then he left his chair and told 
the librarian that his car was parked in a 
restricted zone and he would have to move it. 
He did not return. While the youth had been 
writing out the new application, another staff 
member had slipped out to look for a police 
officer but could not locate one. 

The librarian at East called the investiga- 
tor at his home, just as he was about to sit 
down to a venison steak dinner. (He is an 
enthusiastic hunter of wild game as well as 
an apprehender of library law violators.) He 
did not touch it! 

The fact that the young man no longer had 
a card, and that he was tipped off that the 
library staff was suspicious of him, made Mr. 
Tupper feel that he would destroy the books 
and never come to the library again. Chances 
of apprehending him seemed remote. The 
only hope seemed to be that he would be 
bold or stupid enough to attempt to forge 
another application card. 

After Christmas vacation, the investigator 
visited the Layton Art School in regard to a 
serious case of the same nature involving 
books on photography. Leaving the school, 
he stopped to talk to the registrar about the 
classes in dress designing, for which the pa- 
tron in question had drawn out four or five 
books. The registrar stated that this class was 
in session at that time. Tupper, naturally, 
rushed to the classroom and met the instruc- 
tor, who gave him the applications of all her 
students during the last two years. 


Narrowin g the Field 


Several of the applications showed promise 
and the investigator asked the instructor if 
any of the persons whose applications he had 
picked out resembled the description the li- 
brary had of the young man. She looked 
them over carefully and remarked that Arthur 
John Guse had blond hair and that he was 
one of her last year’s pupils in dress design. 
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They went over the description point by 
point: he had blond hair with a reddish tint, 
a cleft in his chin, and somewhat of a sullen 
or thoughtful expression on his face. From 
the school office the instructor secured Guse’s 
letter of application to the school and his 
registration card. The handwriting appeared 
to compare exactly. During a fifteen minute 
class break Arthur was pointed out to the 
library representative and the latter readily 
agreed that Guse answered the description of 
the wanted youth. Receiving permission, Mr. 
Tupper took the handwriting to the hand- 
writing expert of the bureau of identification 
of the police department, who told him the 
library finally had the right man, for the 
handwriting sample similarities would stand 
up in court, should the suspect not confess. 


At Last! 


The police lieutenant assigned two detec- 
tives to accompany the investigator to the 
school. Arthur was called from his class and 
Tupper introduced him to the detectives and 
told him he was an investigator for the public 
library. Guse turned pale and shook so much 
he had to sit down. The three then ques- 
tioned the student about the Vandervelde 
cards and he promptly admitted forging them 
and using them to draw out “about twelve 
books.” The library's records indicated forty. 

Arthur was then taken to his home where 
forty books were found hidden in a large 
suitcase in the attic. There were some not on 
the library's lists and several were partially 
mutilated; in addition, several books on the 
lists were not among the forty. Guse said six 
or seven were at his girl friend’s home and 
he returned those to the library the next 
morning, but one was still missing. 

Mr. Tupper then completed this list of 
fines and charges against Arthur Guse: 





Fines due on 47 books returned ........ $118.64 
Cost of replacing pockets and date due slips 6.75 
Value of mutilated books ............. 86.75 
Value of one book not returned ........ 3.00 

RE ashing ido nen $215.14 


Arthur was booked, photographed, and 
fingerprinted by the police. The assistant dis- 
trict attorney was asked to have a warrant 
issued for him charging violation of State 
Statute 343:44. 

Arthur Guse told Mr. Tupper that he had 
found the card on the sidewalk at a bus stop 
near his home (which was not far from the 

(Continued on page 247) 
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THE MOST 
IMPORTANT 
PROJECT 
OF ITS KIND 
IN A 
CENTURY OF 
RELIGIOUS 





PUBLISHING 


Abingdon-Cokesbury’s 
complete NEW commentary 


HE | 
BIBLE 


A comprehensive commentary on the whole Bible which, drawing upon every- 
thing that reverent scholarship and science have discovered about the Bible, 
makes its meaning clearer and provides expositions of that meaning as practical 
help for the preacher, teacher, and student. The text of two complete Bibles — 
the King James and the Revised Standard versions — are used throughout in 


parallel columns. 


Never before has there been such aid to 
understanding and interpreting the Scrip- 
tures. For every book in both Testaments, 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE draws upon 
all the facts that archaeologists, anthropolo- 
gists, philologists, historians, geographers, 
and other scientists have discovered about the 
circumstances of its writing. Then, paragraph 
by paragraph, even word by word, it opens up 
what the writer meant, what his first readers 
understood — and the meaning and applica- 
tion for today of each particular passage. 


In addition, THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
contains a comprehensive, revealing intro- 
duction to each biblical book; 540 pages of 
general articles on the whole Bible and on 
each Testament; outline and topographical 
maps; indices. 


An essential purchase for every library — the 
equivalent of 100 ordinary length books in 
twelve handsome, rugged volumes — more 
than 10,000 pages — over 8,000,000 words. 


This detailed PROSPECTUS tells the com- 
plete story of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE — 
explaining its plan, scope, content, and prac 
tical usefulness; presenting actual size sample 
pages; listing editors and 

contributors; and setting ~ WEPALIZO 
forth its publication peer sie yh 
schedule. Your library 

supply house — or the | 

publisher — will send 

you a copy free upon | 











The most complete and efficient working tool 
ever devised for the preacher and 
teacher of the Bible 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN 
12 VOLUMES 


IN CANADA 


INGDON-COKESBURY, Nashville 2, Tennessee o. r. weich COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 





F THE SEVERAL EVENTS which marked 
the Centennial of the Detective Story in 
1941, two occurred in the same month. One 
was the first issue of Ellery Queen's Mystery 
Magazine. The other was the publication of 
the present writer's Murder for Pleasure: The 
Life and Times of the Detective Story (Ap- 
pleton-Century), in one of the chapters of 
which, entitled ““A Detective Story Book- 
shelf,” I presumed to name some sixty-four 
writers from Edgar Allan Poe to Mabel See- 
ley whose first or chief works might constitute 
the cornerstones of an amateur collector's li- 
brary. Though the book itself was published 
in 1941, the latest cornerstone carried the 
date 1938—for, I think, fairly obvious rea- 
sons of necessary perspective. 

It was Ellery Queen’s happy idea, which I 
gladly welcomed, that I should utilize the 
tenth anniversary issue of EOMM as an ap- 
propriate forum to bring the cornerstone list 
down to date. 

Not until I began to review my notes did 
I realize the difficulties of assembling a defini- 
tive list for a decade which had witnessed a 
numerical outpouring unequaled in the his- 
tory of the form, together with a process of 
literary osmosis that all but obliterated the 
old limitations and demarcations. In terms of 
sheer numbers, between 2,000 and 2,500 de- 
tective-mystery-crime titles were published in 
the United States alone during the period 
under scrutiny—or more than the entire out- 
put of the detective story in its first seventy- 
five years of existence. 

In short, the detective-mystery-crime story 
(for such is its multiform nature today, and 
we may as well face it) has come of age, and 
in the process has left behind it the era of 
sharply defined frontiers and towering his- 
torical landmarks. What the years under con- 
sideration ave produced is some excellent 
and often polished entertainment, but of a 
type which in my opinion will require a 
longer perspective before more than a few of 
its lasting contributions can be named with 
any degree of certainty. To spot the pioneers 
of any movement, literary or otherwise, is 





* Reprinted, by permission, from Ellery Queen’s Mys- 
tery Magazine for October 1951, where it appeared as 
“‘Notes on Additions to a Cornerstone Library.”’ 

t Vice President of The H. W. Wilson Company ; his- 
torian and critic of the detective story. 
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A Decennial Detective Digest” 
By Howard Haycraft* 


comparatively easy (especially in retrospect) ; 
but to recognize those members of the suc. 
ceeding generation most-likely-to-endure jg 
something else again, and needs, I submit, 
more time if we are to avoid a mere guessing. 
game. 

Enough of this preamble. It should be ap- 
parent by now that the present essay will not 
be the crisp and declarative list of titles for 
the years between 1938 and 1948 that Ellery 
Queen and I first envisioned, but rather some 
preliminary notes pointing to such an eventual 
end. And which, I hope, may in the mean. 
time suggest a few paths of pleasure to cdl- 
lectors and readers. 

Concerning a few—but only a few—of the 
new authors and their works of the decen: 
nium there can be little doubt. I am certain 
for example, that the earlier Philip Marlowe 
novels of Raymond Chandler (“‘in and be. 
yond the Hammett tradition,’’ James Sandoe 
has called them) belong in the charmed 
circle; though more for their colorful imag. 
ery and less for their publicized social content 
than their author would (and does) contend 
As for the representative work, I would leave 
an open choice between the first and second 
novels, The Big Sleep (1939) and Farewell 
My Lovely (1940). 

Then there are the Lockridges, the creators 
of that civilized and perennially delightful 
duo, Mr. and Mrs. North. Today it has be- 
come a little the fashion to blame the sins of 
a host of “wacky” imitators on the Norths 
What we are likely to forget, ungratefully, is 
the fact that the Lockridge novels are among 
the few domestic productions in which style 
plays a major part in our enjoyment. Hard- 
pressed to pick any single title, I would fall 
back on the curtain-raising tale, The North 
Meet Murder (1940). 

The chief question concerning Dorothy B 
Hughes is whether to name her first extrava- 
gant but unforgettable study-in-terror The S. 
Blue Marble (1940), or such an example of 
her maturer talent as In a Lonely Place 
(1947). Cornell Woolrich, at his best a 
master of sensation fiction almost unrivaled 
in our day, presents a similar problem of 
selection; personally, I would choose Phan- 
tom Lady (1942), published under his pen 
name, William Irish. I have a few more res- 
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THE Most FAMous ROOM IN DETECTIVE FICTION 


View of the highly successful Sherlock Holmes Exhibition, part of the Festival of Britain, 

sponsored by the Marylebone Public Library. Pictured here is a reconstruction of the familiar 

sitting room of Holmes and Dr. Watson at 221-B Baker Street. Enthusiasts should have no 

difficulty in identifying the well loved minutiae. The profile in the corner, however, is not 

intended to represent the living Holmes, but the waxen bust employed so effectively by the 
detective in “The Adventure of the Empty House.” 


ervations about Craig Rice—in the long per- 
spective — but as outstanding examples of 
typically American humor-cum-detection such 
of her novels as Trial by Fury (1941), fea- 
turing the Justus-Malone team, or Home 
Sweet Homicide (1944) win at least condi- 
tional consideration. 

Fewer than one could wish, Hilda Law- 
rence’s stories have made a major contribu- 
tion, by shrewd and sensitive writing, toward 
lifting the American-feminine mystery from 
its self-induced doldrums; I would choose 
her Blood upon the Snow (1944), introduc- 
ing Mark East. And though it has had no 
successor in five years, Helen Eustis’ The 
Horizontal Man (1946) is sure of a place 
on my own shelf as a novel which gave me 
as much personal enjoyment as any single 
performance of the decade. 

All the authors mentioned to this point 
have been Americans. The reasons why Brit- 
ish newcomers during the period were nu- 
merically scarce should be obvious to anyone 
not wilfully myopic. Nevertheless, a few 
names and titles stand out. High among them 
I place Raymond Postgate’s ironically com- 
passionate trial story, Verdict of Twelve 
(1940). Not far behind belongs another 
modern courtroom classic, Edgar Lustgarten’s 
moving One More Unfortunate (1947). 
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Space must be found, too, for Josephine 
Tey’s The Franchise Affair (1948), a bril- 
liant variation in modern dress on the Eliza- 
beth Canning legend. In the realm of 
more orthodox detection — once almost the 
monopoly of our cousins across the sea—it 
seems to me that Edmund Crispin among the 
newer writers has best demonstrated the 
necessary staying-power (though he has 
grown disturbingly prolix of late). While 
many devotees of Michael Innes and John 
Dickson Carr plump for Crispin’s The Mov- 
ing Toyshop (1946), my own preference is 
for his less ebullient, better disciplined Love 
Lies Bleeding (1948). 

In a decade dominated by Mars, the spy 
story inevitably flourished, and with a gener- 
ally closer relationship to the detective pat- 
tern than in previous years. If I were per- 
mitted but one author in this category, my 
vote would go without hesitation to Manning 
Coles and the two first, inseparable, and in- 
comparable Tommy Hambledon adventures, 
Drink to Yesterday and A Toast to Tomor- 
row, both published in the United States in 
1941. (Query: why doesn’t some enterprising 
publisher reissue them in a two-in-one volume 
and earn the gratitude of a new generation 
of readers?) 
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Though by definition the discussion thus 
far has confined itself to new writers, such a 
distinction would be meaningless in the field 
of the anthology. Here I think we must re- 
verse the rule and look solely at the works 
themselves. Imagining again the necessity of 
a single choice, I would commend to the 
reader and collector Ellery Queen’s centennial 
101 Years’ Entertainment (1941), as the 
decade's contribution certain to stand beside 
the great pioneer anthologies of Dorothy L. 
Sayers, Willard Huntington Wright, and 
E. M. Wrong on the ‘“‘definitive’’ shelf. 

Do the foregoing nominations omit large 
numbers of your favorite mystery writers who 
blossomed during the decade? They do of 
mine, too. Authors whose distinction rests 
less on individual titles than on solid and 
consistent craftsmanship over many years and 
books—authors whom the “longer perspec- 
tive’ may well admit to the inner circle in 
time to come—authors of the stature and ac- 
complishments of, say, Arthur W. Upfield, 
Elizabeth Daly, A. A. Fair, Cyril Hare, Roger 
Bax, Charlotte Armstrong, H. C. Branson, to 
mention only a random handful by way of 
illustration. 

Concerning one deliberate and categorical 
omission, I want to say a further word. Much 


The Haycraft-Queen List of Detective-Crime- 
Mystery Fiction 
TWO CENTURIES OF CORNERSTONES 


The chronological bibliography which follows is drawn from three urce 
Howard Haycraft's original list, compiled ten years ago; the titles recommended in 
his article above for the decade 1939-1948; and titles added by Ellery Queen, whos. 
scholarship in the field needs no introduction to readers. All titles below marked 
by an asterisk (*) are additions by Queen, and all appended comments and an) 


tations are by Queen. 


1748 
VOLTAIRE *Zadig 
The Great-Grandfather of the Detective Story 
1828-1829 
FRANCOIS EUGENE VIDOCQ 
Vidoc 
The Grandfather of the Detective Story 
1845 
EpGAR ALLAN PoE _ Tales 
The Father of the Detective Story 
1852-1853 
CHARLES DickENS’ Bleak House 
——The Mystery of Edwin Drood, 1870 
1856 
“WATERS” (WILLIAM RUSSELL) 


of a Detective Police-Officer 
The first English detective yellow-back 


*Mémoires de 


* Recollections 


1860 
*The Woman in White 


WILKIE COLLINS 
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of my colleagues who would claim for the 
canon virtually every author who has eye 


old-fashioned to believe that there js still 
distinction of some importance between fic. 
tion written for the mystery audience, and 
which chance to employ crime as a catalyst 
such essentially nonmystery writers (to my 


mind) as Graham Greene, James M. Cain 
C. S. Forester, and W. R. Burnett 


with Daphne Du Mauriet’s Rebecca 
one of the finest mystery stories of all time 
although it was not written as onc 


Digest. God willing, I'll see you again 


good reading 


as I approve the broadened scope of the mod. 
ern detective-crime-mystery story, and with 
no wish to insist on narrow definitions, I am 
nevertheless unable to go along with some 






touched on crime or violence. I am sufficient} 


y 


psychological novels and character studies 


For this reason I have purposely not named 


though 
I am well aware that a case can be made for 
their inclusion. 

If ever they are included, if the day arrives 
when the bars are lowered, then I reserve the 
right to head my own list of- fringe benefits 


(1938 


Here endeth the First Decennial Detective 


1961 with another batch of notes. Until then 
and good hunting! 


1862 
Victor Huco *Les Misérables (First edition in 
English, also 1862) 
1866 
FEopoR DOSTOEVSKY *Crime and Punishment 


(First edition in English, 7886) 
EMILE GaporiAu LL’ Affaire Lerouge 
——*]Le Dossier N°113, 1867 
*Le Crime da’ Orcival, 1868 
——Monsieur Lecog, 1869 
The Father of the Detective Novel 
1868 
WitkiE Cottins The Moonstone 
The Father of the English Detective Novel 
1872 
(HARLAN PAGE HALSEY) 
tective, 1885 
The first Dime Novel detective story 
1874 
*T he Expressman and the 





*Old Sle uth the De 


ALLAN PINKERTON 
Detective 
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1878 
ANNA KATHARINE GREEN The Leavenworth 


se : 
— Mother of the American Detective Novel 
1882 


RoBERT Louis STEVENSON *New Arabian 
Nights , 
*Strange Case of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde, 
1886 


Was it Maurice Richardson who said of this book 
that it is the only detective-crime story he knows in 
which the solution is more terrifying than the prob- 
lem? 
1887 
Fergus W. HuME *The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab 

An historically important book 

A. CONAN DoyLt A Study in Scarlet 

_—The Sign of Four, 1890 

pee, Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, 1892 

_—The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes, 1894 

_—The Hound of the Baskervilles, 1902 

__The Return of Sherlock Holmes, 1905 

——The Valley of Fear, 1915 

—His Last Bow, 1917 

en | Case-Book of Sherlock Holmes, 1927 
The listing of all the Sherlock Holmes books—the 
complete works—is sheer idolatry. Surely the first 
Holmes story, A STUDY IN SCARLET, is an undeniable 
cornerstone; also THE ADVENTURES and THE MEM 
ors; and the best of the novels should also be pres 
ent in any definitive detective library. Most critics 
would probably select THE HOUND as the best novel ; 
John Dickson Carr's choice is THE VALLEY OF FEAR. 


1892 

IsRAEL ZANGWILL = The Big Bow Myster) 
1894 

MarK TWAIN *The Tragedy of Pudd'nhead 

Wilson 

ARTHUR MORRISON Martin Hewitt, Investigator 
1895 

M. P. SHIEI *Prince Zaleski 
1897 

BRAM STOKER *Dracula 

mystery classic interpreting mystery n its 
broadest sense 

1899 


E. W. HoRNUNG *The Amateur Cracksman 
The first Raffles book—'‘‘detection in reverse 
1903 
(ERSKINE CHILDERS) *The Riddle of the Sands 
ecommended by Christopher Morley as the classic 
secret service novel 
1906 
Tracks in the Snou 
The Triumphs of Eugene Valmont 
1907 
The Thinking Machine 


GopFrEy R. BENSON 
ROBERT BARR 


JACQUES FUTRELLE 
Maurice LEBLANC 
Cambrioleur 
—¥*"813"", 1910 
The Leblanc-Lupin masterpiece 
—Les Huits Coups de L’Horloge, 1922 
Gaston Leroux Le Mystére de la Chambre 
Jaune 
—*Le Parfum de la Dame en Noir, 1908-9 
R. AUSTIN FREEMAN The Red Thumb Mark 
The first Dr. Thorndyke book 
—+*John Thorndyke’s Cases, 1909 
—*The Eye of Osiris, 1911 
—The Singing Bone, 1912 
The first ‘‘inverted’’ detective stories 
1908 
Mary RoBerts RINEHART The Circular Stair- 
case 
The founding of the Had-I-But-Known school 
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* Arsene Lupin, Gentleman- 


O. HENRY 

G. K. CHESTERTON 
day 

——The Innocence of Father Brown, 1911 


*The Gentle Grafter 
*The Man Who Was Thurs- 


1909 
CLEVELAND MoFFETTt *Through the Wall 
A neglected highspot ; 
BARONESS Orczy The Old Man in the Corner 
CAROLYN WELLS’ The Clue 
The first Fleming Stone book 
1910 
A. E. W. Mason = At the Villa Rose 
The first Hanaud book 
The House of the Arrow, 1924 
WILLIAM MACHarG and EDWIN BALMER 
Achievements of Luther Trant : 
The first book of short stories to make scientific use 
of psychology as a method of crime detection 
1912 
ARTHUR B. REEVE The Silent Bullet 
The first Craig Kennedy book 
1913 
Mrs. BELLoc Lownpes The Lodger 
One of the earliest “‘suspense’’ stories 
SAX ROHMER *The Mystery of Dr Fu-Manchu 
E. C. BENTLEY Trent's Last Case (First U. S. 
title: The Woman in Black) 
The birth of naturalism in characterization 
1914 
ERNEST BRAMAH Max Carrados 
The first blind detective 
Louis JOSEPH VANCE 


*The 


*The Lone Wolf 


1915 

JoHN BucHAN *The Thirty-Nine Steps 
1916 

THOMAS BuRKE *Limehouse Nights 
1918 


MELVILLE Davisson Post Uncle Abner 
J. S. FretcHer The Middle Temple Murder 
1920 
AGATHA CHRISTIE *The Mysterious Affair at 
St yles 
The first Hercule Poirot book 
The Murder of Roger Ackroyd, 1926 
FREEMAN WILLS Crorts The Cask 
Inspector French's Greatest Case, 1924 
H.C. BattEy Call Mr. Fortune 
The Red Castle, 1932 
“SAPPER” (CyrRIL MCNEILE ) 
1d na 


ARTHUR TRAIN 


*Bull-Dog Drum- 


*Tutt and Mr. Tutt 


1921 

EDEN PHILLPoTTS The Grey Room 
1922 

A. A. MILNI The Red House Mystery 
1923 


G. D. H. Coit The Brooklyn Murders 
Dorotny L. SAyErs *Whose Body? 
The first Lord Peter Wimsey book 
The Nine Tailors, 1934 
and ROBERT EUSTACE The Documents in 
the Case, 1930 
1924 
PHILIP MACDONALD The Rasp 
The first Colonel Anthony Gethryn book 
—*Warrant For X, 1938 (English title: The 
Nursemaid Who Disappeared, 1938) 
1925 
EpGAR WALLACE The Mind of Mr. J. G. Reeder 
JOHN RHopE The Paddington Mystery 
The first Dr. Priestley book : 
*The Murders in Praed Street, 1928 
Eart Derr Biccers The House without a Key 
The first Charlie Chan book : 
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*An American Tragedy 
*T he Informer 
The Viaduct Murder 
1926 
S. S. VAN DINE The Benson Murder Case 
The first Philo Vance book 
or The “Canary” Murder Case, 1927 


C. S. FORESTER *Payment Deferred 
1927 
The Bellamy Trial 
1928 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
1929 
T he Poisoned Chocolates 


THEODORE DREISER 
LIAM O’FLAHERTY 
RONALD A. KNox 


FRANCES Noyes HART 
* Ashenden 


ANTHONY BERKELEY 
Case 
*Trial and Error, 1937 
{FRANCIS IrEs} Before the Fact, 1932 
ELLERY QUEEN The Roman Hat Mystery 
The first Ellery Queen book 
——*Calamity Town, 1942 
[BARNABY Ross} The Tragedy of X, 1932 
The first Drury Lane book 
*The Tragedy of Y, 1932 
RuFus KiInc *Marder by the Clock 
The first Lieutenant Valcour book 
W.R. BurNETT *Little Caesar 
T. S. STRIBLING *Clues of the Caribbees 
The only Professor Poggioli book 
Harvey J.O’Hiccins) = *Detective Duff Unravels 
It 








The first psychoanalyst detective 
MIGNON G. EBERHART The Patient in Room 18 
1930 


FREDERICK IRVING ANDERSON The Book of 


Murder 

DASHIELL HAMMETT The Maltese Falcon 

The first Sam Spade book 

*The Glass Key, 1931 

*The Adventures of Sam Spade, 1944 

Davip FROME The Hammersmith Murders 
The first Mr. Pinkerton book 

1931 

STUART PALMER *The Penguin Pool Murder 
The first Hildegarde Withers book 

FRANCIS BEEDING *Death Walks in Eastrepps 
Vincent Starrett considers this ‘‘one of the ten great- 
est detective novels."’ 


GLEN TREVOR (JAMES HILTON) *Murder at 
School (U. S. title: Was It Murder?, 1933) 

DAMON RUNYON *Guys and Dolls 

PHOEBE ATWOOD TAYLOR The Cape Cod Mys- 


tery 
The first Asey Mayo book 


1932 
R. A. J. WALLING) The Fatal Five Minutes 
CLEMENCE DANE and HELEN SIMPSON _ Re-enter 
Sir John 








1933 
ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 
vet Claws 
The first Perry Mason book 
——The Case of the Sulky Girl, 1933 
1934 
MARGERY ALLINGHAM Death of a Ghost 
James M. Cain) *The Postman Always Rings 
Twice 
Rex Stout = Fer-de-Lance 
The first Nero Wolfe book 
*The League of Frightened Men, 1935 


*The Case of the Vel- 
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1935 
The Murder of My Aunt 
*No He 
The first Mr. Moto book 


RICHARD HULL 
JOHN P. MARQUAND 


1938 
JOHN Dickson Carr = The Crooked Hinge 
{CaRTER DicksON} The Judas Window, 193, 
—*The Curse of the Bronze Lamp, 1945 (Fp 
lish title: Lord of the Sorcerers, 1946) 
In his original list, Mr. Haycraft THE ARABIA 
NIGHTS MURDER by Carr and THE PLAGUE com 
MURDERS by Dickson; but on page 493 of his ry 
ART OF THE MYSTERY STORY Mr 
“After careful and possibly mature 
to change my vote’’ to THE CROOKED HID 
JUDAS WINDOW 


NICHOLAS BLAKE 





7 he Beast Mu Die 
MICHAEL INNES Lament for a Maker 


CLAYTON RAWSON = *Death from a Top Ha 
The first Great Merlini book 


GRAHAM GREENE * Brighton Rock 
DAPHNE Du MAURIER * Rebecca 
MABEL SEELEY The Listening Hou 





1939 
NGAIO MARSH Overture to Deat 
Eric AMBLER A Coffin for Dimit (Engl 
title: The Mask of Dimitrios) 


RAYMOND CHANDLER The Big Sle 
The first Philip Marlowe book 
or Farewell My Lovely, 1940 


GEORGES SIMENON The Patience Mai gre 
1940 

RAYMOND POsTGATE Verdict é 

FRANCES and RICHARD LOCKRIDG! The N 


Meet Murder 
DorotHy B. HUGHES The So Blue Marble 
In a Lonely Place, 1947 
CORNELL WOOLRICH *The Bride Wore Bi 
{ WILLtAM IrisH} Phantom Lad 
MANNING COLES Drink to Yesterda 
-A Toast to Tomorrow, 1941 (Englist 


Pray Silence, 1940) 
The first two Tommy Hambledor 


1941 
*A Taste for H 
Trial by Fury or Home Sweet Hor 


H. F. HEARD 
CRAIG RICE 
cide, 1944 
1942 
H. H. HOLMES (ANTHONY BOUCHER) * Rock 
to the Morgue 
JAMES GOULD CoZZENS *The Just and the l 


ust 
1944 
HILDA LAWRENCE Blood upon the § 
1946 


HELEN Eustis The Horizont. 

CHARLOTTE ARMSTRONG *The Unsuspectea 

LILLIAN DE LA TORRE *Dr. Sam: Johnson, D 
tector 

EDMUND CRISPIN The Moving Toyshop orl 
Lies Bleeding, 1948 

1947 

EDGAR LUSTGARTEN One More Unfortuna 
(English title: A Cuse to Answer) 

Roy Vickers *The Department of Dead Ena 
1948 

The Franchise Affair 

*Intruder in the Dust 





JOSEPHINE TEY 
WILLIAM FAULKNER 
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HONEYSUCKLE FOR 


HUMMINGBIRD 

(Continued from page 237) 
Konti the sculptors, and fountains in general, 
in hope that one of the clippings or pam- 
hlets would mention a model having Audrey 
as a first name. I was wrong this time and 
very disappointed. I didn’t know what to try 
next. Haphazardly I tried the card catalog 
for all books on the two sculptors and the 
fountain itself. 

“This approach failed, too, and I began to 
suspect that I had overlooked something ob- 
vious. I knew that any statue as famous as 
this one must have made news sometime or 
other. This idea led me to the newspaper 
index and the volume for the year 1915 the 
date mentioned in the city guide when the 
fountain was completed. Now this time I 
was on the right track. There was an entry in 
the 1915 volume under the sculptor’s name, 
obviously dealing with his tragic death. I 
ordered the microfilm for the full article, 
hoping that there would be some allusion to 
the statue and then perhaps a mention of the 
model’s name either as a fellow artist or 
friend in mourning. Nothing doing!” 

An audible grunt of appreciation passed 
through Foxxx’s beard. ‘‘Man, you really 
worked for this one!” 

Laughing, Hummingbird said: “The 
worst was yet to come. Time was passing 
much too fast. I went back to the newspaper 
index and looked through each volume from 
1916 through 1930 under four possible en- 
tries: Plaza Fountain, Pulitzer Memorial 
Fountain, Bitter, and Konti. Not a single 
clue either. I was ready to call it quits for 
the night, but a little souvenir of bygone 
days—" 

Foxxx stared fascinated at the gold coin as 
Hummingbird twirled it. ‘Prompted me to 
keep at it. I'll tell you about this piece of 
eight sometime if you're interested. Anyway 
the next volume of the index did the trick. 
There were several entries under the heading 
Pulitzer Memorial Fountain. I tried the one 
which was a letter to the newspaper and 
printed on the editorial page. I was in luck 
the first time. By the way, did you notice that 
the writer of the letter claimed that she was 
the original Plaza Lady and not Audrey Mun- 
son? 

“Yes, and I wonder now if our puzzler 
was aware that there was another woman 
involved ?”” 

“T don’t suppose so. However, the true 
model for the statue was a real beauty, Audrey 
Munson or Doris Doscher. Whichever one it 
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was, Foxxx you must pay your respects in 
person.” 

“I intend to do that, but I insist on doing 
something for you first.” Hummingbird 
shook his head. ‘Will you join me in a cup 
of coffee then, after we close here?” 

Foxxx’s head rolled with a laugh. “With 
pleasure, Mr. Hummingbird. I'll meet you 
out front by the lions.” 

“Which one? Peter or Paul?” 

“What?” asked a rather puzzled looking 
Foxxx. 

“Never mind. I'll tell you later over the 
coffee.” 

As Foxxx began to go down the steps, 
Hummingbird called after him: 

“I know a little coffee shop where they 
grind the coffee before your eyes. Did you 
ever smell Mocha and Java being ground to- 
gether?” Foxxx shook his head and smiled 
before going out of sight. 


s 6 
LIBRARY SLEUTHING 


(Continued from page 239) 
Vanderveldes’). Mr. Tupper questioned 
Mrs. Vandervelde to see whether her home 
had ever been robbed but it never had been, 
so Guse’s explanation was accepted. 

Later that morning, Arthur appeared in 
the District Court. “What can I say?” he 
replied, when the judge asked for an expla- 
nation. “I have nothing to say.” He was 
fined a hundred dollars, put on probation for 
a year, and warned that unless he made resti- 
tution of $215.14 to the library he would go 
to jail. 

Guse, incidentally, also had a library card 
of his own. He drew books, usually fiction, 
on that card, but always returned them 
promptly. A “clever” fellow had met, to his 
grief, a person who took his job of investi- 
gating seriously, and Webster says ‘‘to inves- 
tigate” means, “to follow up or make tre- 
search by patient inquiry and observation and 
examination.’ Patience, observation, and ex- 
amination had triumphed. 

An interesting by-product of such pub- 
licity, and this case hit page one of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, is that a goodly number of 
books mysteriously reappeared on their li- 
brary shelves very soon thereafter, and the 
next day alone, twelve telephone calls were 
received reporting lost cards. Right now Mr. 
Tupper is busy working on that photography 
case, among others, and it is likely that an- 
other patron will learn that we have a real 
life detective working for the library. 
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HERE are few librarians still alive who 

will recall with clarity the significant de- 
tails surrounding the mysterious disappear- 
ance of M. D. Ewey, internationally re- 
nowned for his development and application 
of harmonics to the then prevalent schemes 
of library classification. 

The facts pertaining to the case are few and 
simple: Ewey, a bachelor, lived alone in an 
unpretentious house on the outskirts of town, 
attended by none but a spinster housekeeper 
who stayed at the house only in the daytime. 
A simple man, he was on friendly terms with 
all, though he associated with few. He fre- 
quently left town for periods varying from a 
few days to a week, in order to lecture on his 
classification theory before learned societies 
and the like. During his absence, the library, 
of which he was the sole employee, was closed 
and it might be said in passing that this 
absence and subsequent inoperation of what 
some would like to think of as the town’s 
leading cultural agency were missed by few, 
if any, of its inhabitants, the majority of 
whom were more addicted to Dead Eye Dick 
or Old Red Eye. 

On the morning of June 13, which hap- 
pened to fall on a Friday, Ewey was seen 
walking toward town by L. Evans, a farmer 
who resided near by. Evans, one of the town 
selectmen, was considerably younger than 
Ewey ; both exchanged Biblical quotations re- 
garding the weather, which was their wont 
and the usual extent of their conversation, 
and they went their separate ways. This was 
the last time that Ewey was seen alive. 

Not for some time was his disappearance 
noted, for the librarian was such an important 
part of this community that it was well nigh 
two months before the housekeeper became 
alarmed. Ewey had a habit of informing no 
one when he was leaving on his trips; it had 
become a matter of course to the housekeeper 
to lock the house and wait until he sent word 
to her that he had returned. 

At the end of the fourth month, when 
Ewey had not as yet made his appearance, the 
townsfolk were not unduly alarmed; they 
were an understanding folk who were sym- 





* Student, Syracuse University School of Library Science, 
Syracuse, New York. 
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The Great Library Mystery 


By Joseph Eisner * 


pathetic with the whims of unattached men 
The consensus of opinion was that Ew ey was 
indulging in one of those harmless peccadillos 
peculiar to those who reach his age 

Ewey did not appear by New Year's Day 
and it was concluded that he was now living 
in blissful sin in parts unknown; as a result, 
the town selectmen took it upon themselves to 
dismiss his housekeeper, shutter and lock his 
house, and wash their hands thoroughly of 
Ewey and all librarians, even going so far as 
to make a resolution not to replace him with 
another librarian nor to have anything more 
to do with libraries (a word, cautioned the 
local preacher, which was not even mentioned 
in the Bible). 

There matters stood until recently, for 
Ewey evidently had no living relatives or 
close friends. His disappearance was com- 
mented upon in learned circles, but he and his 
theory were soon forgotten. Last year the 
grandsons of the town selectmen, having 
weeded out the more reactionary amongst 
their group, decided to reopen the library 
Accordingly, the building was opened and 
inspected for the first time since Ewey’s dis- 
appearance. To the horror of all concerned, 
a skeleton was found lying on its back ina 
remote corner of the building; in one bony 
hand a mildewed and yellowed copy of the 
Police Gazette was found. Examination iden- 
tified the skeleton as Ewey’s. 





The coroner surmised that death was due to 
an instantaneous and fatal heart attack, which 
had occurred at a time when no one but Ewey 
was in the building (which was frequently 
statistics showed that at the time of Ewey’s 
incumbency in the job, only ten people in 
town could read, and they hadn't cared to 
because Ewey had suspended all of them from 
library privileges some time before for non- 
payment of fines incurred ). 

The body was shipped book post collect to 
the A.L.A. with appropriate honors. The 
case was finally closed, thanks to the intrepid 
and skillfull sleuthing of the faithful investi- 
gators, who refused to be daunted by lack of 
clues and the passage of time. 

Moral: A librarian would rather be found 
dead than reading the Police Gazette. 
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wil your background of the Dewey 
decimal system, you may become Phil 
Biblio, detective, and solve the mystery of 
murder in the library. 

Here are the facts and clues that face you. 

The quiet of the closing hour of the city 
public library has been shattered by the dis- 
covery of a corpse behind the reference 
stacks. The body is that of a man of obviously 
Latin extraction about forty years of age. He 
has a German newspaper in his pocket—and 
a knife in his back. There are no other clues 
to his identity. 

Questioning of the librarians evokes the 
following information. The body, found at 
9 p.M., was not there at 8:30 P.M. In that 
half hour, only four persons, other than the 
victim, have been in the reference room. 
There is a record of the call numbers of the 
books these library patrons used during their 
stay in the library. The victim had made no 
request for books. 

From the call numbers you may draw men- 
tal pictures of the library patrons that fatal 
half hour. After you learn the actual titles of 
the books, there will be no doubt in your 
mind as to the background of the murderer, 
his occupation, and his probable hideaway. 

Title of books used by patrons between 
8:30 and 9:00 P.M.: 


Murder In The Library 


By Marie E. O’Connor * 


Suspect Number One 
635 OGDEN, How to Grow Food for Your 
Og 2. Family. 
220.9 Cort, Bible for Young People. 
009 
150 BossHarp, Child Study. 
B65 
746 MATHIESON, The Baby Book of Knitting 
M4211 and Crocheting. 
Suspect Number Two 
329.9 Artucio, The Nazi Underground in 
As. 7 South America. 
329.9 SCHULMAN, Nazi Dictatorship. 
Sch 81 
792. CAaLverT, Problems of an Actor. 
C13 
796.9 MILLER, Camping Out 
M6111 
917.41 FEDERAL WRITERS Project, Maine—a 
F31 Guide Down East. 
Suspect Number Three 
796.1 TUuNIs, Sports. 
T&6 
796.1 BRESNAHAN, Track and Field Athletics. 
B75 
796.9 Boy Scouts oF AMERICA, Handbook for 
B69111 Scoutmasters. 
792.2 GRAHAM, New York Yankees. 
G76 
658.9 CoLcorD, You Too Can Sell. 
C67 
Suspect Number Four 
641 Guy, Bride’s Cookery Book. 
G99 
150 RICHMAN, Making the Most of Your 
R4111 Personality. 
821 BROWNING, ELIZABETH AND ROBERT, Love 
B82114 Poems. 
917.29 BELL, Beautiful Bermuda. 
B4111 


Deductions That Should Be Made by Phil Biblio 


Suspect Number One is seemingly a house- 
wife interested in her home and family. 
Religious, industrious, thrifty, she is not a 
likely candidate for our suspicions. 

Suspect Number Three is rather one sided 
in his interests. Sports monopolize his read- 
ing. A salesman, he is also interested in scout- 
ing. The knife in the victim’s back is not a 
scout knife, and our salesman’s life does not 
seem so complex as to lead to murder. 

Suspect Number Four has romance on her 
mind. Personality development—love poems 
—an interest in that island that spells honey- 


_* Teacher of English, Weequahic High School, Newark, 
New Jersey. 
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moon 
minded. 
triangle. ) 


a cookbook. This girl is not murder 
(Unless there is evidence of a 


Suspect Number Two is interested in politi- 
cal affairs, specifically the German influence 
in South America. The victim seemed to be 
of Latin extraction and did have a German 
newspaper. 

The suspect's third book number indicates 
a theatrical interest, while four and five give 
clues of camping out in Maine. 

Phil Biblio must look for an actor with a 
South American background and _ political 
afhliations. The murderer is probably head- 
ing for the Maine woods. 
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Crime Does Pay 


CONFESSIONS OF A MYSTERY ADDICT 


By Suzanne McLaurin Connell * 


I BELIEVE that crime does pay! My zeal 

is that of a convert, too, as I have been a 
mystery addict only for the past ten years. 
From now on, though, I am going to lead a 
life of crime and I am sure that I shall always 
find it as profitable as I do now. 

All through my school and college days, 
I was prejudiced against mysteries and the 
people who read them. First, I objected to 
them because I felt that they were all light, 
worthless books, not worthy of serious con- 
sideration. Then, too, I imagined that they 
would terrify me and cause sleepless nights. 
These misconceptions, which I even carried 
with me through library school, were soon 
exploded after I began working as a librarian. 

When I worked at the Mt. Pleasant Branch 
of the Public Library of the District of Co- 
lumbia during 1941, I not only saw many 
intelligent members of the public reading 
mysteries avidly but I also saw equally many 
of our staff members exhibiting all the symp- 
toms of advanced mystery addiction. The 
reference librarian was responsible for my 
joining the ranks of readers of mysteries. 
One afternoon at a staff tea, discussion turned 
to the subject of librarians and their reading 
interests. When I confessed that I had never 
read any mysteries except obvious classics like 
The Moonstone and The Adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes and was prejudiced against the 
genre, the librarian suggested two remedies 
for this deplorable situation. “Read The 
Nine Tailors by Dorothy Sayers and The 
Murder of Roger Ackroyd by Agatha Chris- 
tie, and you'll be one of us and understand 
what good mysteries can be like!” she ad- 
vised. I immediately took her advice and 
first read The Nine Tailors. How thankful 
I was for my introduction to this fine, literate 
mystery and to all of the other excellent mys- 
teries by Dorothy Sayers! Not long after this, 
when illness forced me to leave Washington 
and return to my home in South Carolina, 
I gave myself a real dose of bibliotherapy 
with The Murder of Roger Ackroyd. 1 took 
this straight without stopping and realized 





* Chief Librarian, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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that the matchless combination of Sayers and 
Christie had completely converted me, just 
as my “‘adviser’’ had predicted. No longer 
would I feel any intellectual snobbishness 
about mysteries and the people who read 
them; now I saw that a good mystery was 
just as good as any other type of book. N 
longer would I feel that I could never go t 
sleep after reading a mystery; now I say 
how very relaxing and sleep-conducing th 
right mysteries could be. 


Connoisseur’s Choice 


After reading all the books by Agatha 
Christie and Dorothy Sayers that I could find 
(still my favorites), I went on to discover 
other mysteries of interest. Like every other 
mystery addict, I have definite likes and dis 
likes and am quite specialized in my choice 
of a mystery story as regards author, setting 
and characters. Among my favorite authors 
are Patricia Wentworth, John Dickson Carr 
G. K. Chesterton, John Rhode, David Frome 
E. C. R. Lorac, Andrew Garve, and Josephine 
Tey, just to mention a few. I'll read anythin 
by these and similar authors and be pract 
cally certain of getting a fascinating story 
am especially partial to mysteries with an 
English setting and like to be sure that the 
puzzle will find its way into the skilled hands 
of Scotland Yard detectives. I like such de 
tectives as Lord Peter Wimsey, Hercuk 
Poirot, Father Brown, Jimmy Waghorn, Miss 
Silver, Mr. Pinkerton. I carefully avoid 
tough detectives, gangsters, and spies, and 
do not want to meet them in the pages of a 
book anymore than I want to meet them in 
real life. Hammett, Chandler, Irish, and their 
imitators do a fine job at their particular kind 
of mystery, but their efforts aren't for me. ! 
want a puzzle—not a multitude of gore 
I enjoy a nice, quiet discussion in a drawing 
room—not a wild manhunt over rooftops 

To me, the ideal mystery would take place 
in an English country house when an inter: 
esting but ill-assorted group of guests has 
been assembled. Weather would be cold and 
foggy; fires would be burning and curtains 

(Continued on page 254) 
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HE tenth birthday of the Nathan Straus 

Branch Library, the only branch in The 
New York Public Library system exclusively 
for readers “under 21,” was celebrated in 
May with a party for teen agers from all over 
the city. Margaret Scoggin, who opened the 
building as head librarian in 1941, and 
Blanche Brauneck, the present librarian, wel- 
comed their young friends with the attitude 
that has characterized the library since its 
founding: “This is your party; what would 
you like to do?” 

Originally built as a milk pasteurization 
laboratory and distribution center by Nathan 
Straus, the building was reconstructed to ac- 
commodate the present first floor young peo- 
ple’s library, second floor children’s room, 
and an attractive mezzanine club room and 
story hour room, complete with brick fire- 
place. Painted in gay colors with light wood 
furniture and fluorescently lighted wall dis- 
play cases, the new library was a revolution- 
ary departure from the usual drab surround- 
ings young people had come to associate with 
books. As a Washington Irving High School 
gitl exclaimed: “It’s beautiful—it’s so bright 
—just like Woolworth’s!”’ 

Before its conversion into a library, the 
abandoned milk depot had been a hang-out 
for neighborhood children, and it was feared 
they would resent having their gang head- 
quarters abolished. Instead, as curiosity drew 
them one by one into the new library, they 
realized that the building was still theirs— 
even more so than before. The first month 
between the official dedication on April 30th 
and actual beginning of service in June was 
spent getting acquainted with each child and 
youth who wandered in. Their inspection 
and suggestions were invited during this 
“open house” period, and they were made 
to feel, “It’s your library.” 

It still is, and in its first ten years has gone 
a long way toward realizing its objectives. In 
the earlier days of library service children’s 
teading needs were provided for in special 
tooms, but after a child passed his twelfth 
year, he was transferred to the adult depart- 
ment with no special provision for develop- 
ing his growing reading capacity. The Na- 
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Ten Years with Teen Agers 
By Frances Dale* 


than Straus Branch has exemplified what can 
be achieved in the teen-age field. It is one of 
only three libraries of its kind in the country. 

Aside from the primary purpose of offer- 
ing’ young people a library attractive and easy 
to use, the staff always seek to find out from 
their young readers what kind of books they 
really enjoy. A glance at the shelves will re- 
veal a surprisingly large number of ‘‘adult” 
books because most teen agers read adult 
books. The teen-age books are on the shelves 
if they want them—all they want and at all 
levels of interest—but most teen agers soon 
tire of their rather monotonous pattern and 
turn to adult reading. 


Training Ground 


Nathan Straus serves as a valuable training 
ground for librarians new to the field of work 
with young people and to other youth group 
leaders. Each year, about five librarians spend 
a four-month period at Nathan Straus before 
taking over responsibility for this work in a 
branch. Ideally, every library staff should in- 
clude a librarian trained for work with young 
people. At Nathan Straus librarians have a 
chance to establish friendly, informal, honest 
contact with many different kinds of young 
people, to take part in the extra library activi- 
ties, and to observe at first hand which are 





Lawrence Senn 


Classical or popular—all records are "by 
request’ at Nathan Straus concerts for 
young people. 
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James W. Welgos 


Young critics get togeth er to compile the 

next issue of “Circulatin’ The News,” 

book reviews and discussions published 
five times a year at Nathan Straus. 


worth while and of real interest to this age 
group. 

The library's program of activities varies 
from year to year according to the interests 
of its readers. Over a ten-year period these 
have included book discussions, international 
evenings, ballet performances and discus- 
sions, film forums, and weekly informal rec- 
ord concerts. The last have alternated pro- 
grams of classical and popular music, all 
selected by the listeners. As far as possible, 
these activities are related to books; not in- 
frequently a teen ager will come in to the 
library for the sake of the music and then 
stay on to read a book. Soon he finds himself 
joining in a book discussion group or volun- 
tarily writing a book review. 

Book reviewing has remained a constant 
activity at the library. Five times a year the 
readers’ own reviews and pro-and-con discus- 
sions are published in a bulletin, ‘‘Circulatin’ 
the News.”” This is one more opportunity 
which Nathan Straus offers to young people 
to form their own judgments and express 
their own views freely, in black and white, 
of their own volition—not as part of a re- 
quired school course. Contributions from 
other young reviewers all over the country 
are welcome. “Circulatin’ the News” is dis- 
tributed to authors, publishers, schools, and 
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other branch libraries. Criticism is frank and 
often severe. 

This trust in the judgment of the young 
critics was fully justified several Years ago 
when the publishers of Pocket Books pro. 
duced a motion picture to stimulate reader 
ship among young people. The editors were 
persuaded to submit the script to some of this 
library's young readers. Criticism was im. 
mediate and ruthless: “No good; it’s written 
for children, not for us. Make a good motion 
picture with a script anyone would enjoy, 
the chances are, we will.”’ The script was re 
written accordingly and tried out again, witl 
gratifying results. 

This program for work with young peopl 
at Nathan Straus has filled a real need How 
ever, because this branch cannot begin | 
serve more than a fraction of the city’s young 
people, the New York Public Library is plar 
ning the eventual construction of a more cer 
trally located reference and circulating libran 
for young people, where they will find " 
books and activities they want and a staff t 
treats young people not as children, | but as 
adults with their own intellectual and social 
interests. 

So 8B 
HIGH FASHION 

From the Los Angeles, California, 
Broadcaster, November 1950, comes this informa 
tive piece by Gladys Case Miller, librarian i 
of the information desk of the Central Library 





F your library duties prohibit your attendance at 
the unveiling of the latest Dior collection at | 
Magnin’s, or if you find it too much of a chore t 
dash out to Adrian's to view his newest creation on 
your morning off, do not despair. We offer you 
grandstand seat at a fashion parade which is prac 
tically unique. Of course it will fit into your 
schedule—the hours are from 10:00 A.M. till 9 
P.M., daily, except Sundays. The models include 
all sorts and conditions of men and women, eaci 
exercising complete freedom when it come 
color, and variety of garment. The latest fashion 
trends are illustrated each day. For instance, in 
hibitions this year will be practically nonexistent 
shirts will be liberated—they can be worn in, 
they can be worn out—but the smartest strollers in 
the rotunda seem to prefer the latter. Color note 
Male attire has reverted the bird world—it far 
outshines that of the more modest female! In 
skirts, the nearest approach to male plumage is seen 
in the set which chooses a tasteful drapery material 
as its favorite fabric. Hats are conspicuous by their 
absence. Socks shriek by day, are luminous by night 
-and—as for shoes, you will see no two alike, 
except when worn by the same person! Save the 
money you formerly spent on Vogue. To see every: 
thing—absolutely everything—in the way of fads 
and fashions, simply visit the Information Desk at 
Central Library! 
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The Teen-Age Book Talk 


SOME PROFANE ADVICE 
By Clyde Miller * 


§° you've set out to capture that very flighty 
bird-of-teen-age-interest that uneasily in- 
habits every high school classroom across the 
land ? You're going to fascinate it with a few 
lines of print, pop it between two lovely dust 
jackets, and exhibit it in your library. You're 
going to give a teen-age book talk. You think. 

You're going to wake up screaming! 

Or anyway, wake up giggling, when you 
look back over it. Because the teen-age book 
talk is fun—fun to prepare (and here's the 
first rule: not too much preparation, not an 
inflexible plan, just an idea in your mind of 
where you'd like the talk to go) ; and fun to 
deliver, because you'll have the best audience 
in the world, in terms of reception and re- 
sponse, an audience already prejudiced in 
your favor since you represent an interruption 
of classroom routine. For after all, they're 
young enough and human enough to appre- 
ciate a break in the daily round. 

But being young and human, they get bored 
easily. That's why talking about several books 
is better than talking about one. A first prin- 
ciple, then, its variety. You'll be stimulated 
by the switch in subject matter, so will your 
audience—and the impression can’t help but 
sneak in that your library buys with a lavish 
hand. Eight or ten books, and all of them 
new! 

Well, the bird has stopped circling around 
the room now and settled upon a desk in the 
back row. But you’re way up in the front of 
the room. New books make a brave—but 
speechless—display. You've got to open your 
mouth and talk, without putting your foot 
In it. 

Know Your Wares 


It goes without saying, therefore, that you 
must know what’s in the books. The plots of 
the novels should be neatly condensed and 
capsuled away in your memory, the nonfiction 
group should stand before you mentally as an 
array of highly polished three-and-five line 
annotations which you could expand at will— 
this efficiency-plus reading to give you the 
kind of security a handful of notes would 


* Young People’s Librarian, Brooklyn, New York, Pub- 


lic Library, 
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give, and to permit you to roam easily among 
the books, stopping and starting where you 
please. 


Spontaneity I ndicated 


But let your formal preparation end there. 
Don’t plan sentence by sentence what you're 
going to say. Never use notes. Bt a little 
reckless. Depend upon the inspiration of the 
moment. It'll come, exhilirating and surpris- 
ing. Intimacy, spontaneity, and friendliness 
of approach must characterize your delivery. 
That prepared speech will put a real barrier 
between you and your audience. Most of 
them would be scared to death to do what 
you're doing. If you can exhibit poise and 
nimbleness of wit before them in a talk you'll 
gain more of their respect and get them to 
come to you quicker for reading advice than 
you ever could by declaiming with nervous 
solemnity the rewards to be found in reading 
good books. 

Another point against rigid speech plan- 
ning lies in the fact that you must encourage 
them to talk back to you, questioning and dis- 
agreeing, make them want to comment upon 
what you're saying, eager to read the books 
from which you've taken your ideas. Expect 
the unexpected in a teen-age book talk; invite 
it—not by a stiffly worded statement of your 
willingness to have some kind of round-table 
discussion, but by your attitude. Pick up that 
copy of Hot Rod from the group of books 
you've brought with you, give it a quizzical 
look and say, “When does a juvenile delin- 
quent pass the danger line and become a real 
criminal? Why? Maybe there’s an answer 
here, in Hot Rod, by Henry Felsen.’’ Then 
ask what a juvenile delinquent is. Lean for- 
ward. Hang upon the answers. Frown doubt- 
fully if you get an inadequate definition. Get 
excited over a good one. 

Theatrical? You're darn right it is. And 
rightly so. Remember, you're operating pri- 
marily as a publicist, not as a pedagogue. 
You're there to sell books and libraries (and 
librarians ), not to teach. 

And speaking of teachers, keep a weather 
eye on the one in the classroom you're work- 
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ing in. A good rule of thumb is, know the 
teacher and you'll know the class. The pupils 
will unconsciously base their reactions upon 
hers (or his). Some things you may say (car- 
ried away by your enthusiasm, of course, and 
delighted at establishing a quick rapport be- 
tween yourself and your audience) might not 
go over so well with the teacher. Sometimes 
this is easy to avoid. The lady with the ram- 
rod back, pince-nez, and a vinegary expression 
obviously won't care very much for your 
mentioning the fact that the heroine of Peggy 
Goodin’s Take Care of My Little Girl gets 
quite tight at her first fraternity dance. The 
pupils will, but they'll steal an uneasy glance 
at the teacher. The moment will be an awk- 
ward one, and you might not get invited back 
again. 

It would be ideal if you could meet and 
talk with the teacher prior to appearing before 
the class. Sometimes this is possible, some- 
times it isn’t. Fortunately, most teachers are 
equipped with a sense of humor and a tolerant 
attitude. If you interest their class in reading 
books and using the library, they'll praise you 
to the skies (or at least ask you back). 

Ideally, the teen-age book talk is an aria da 
capo affair; you have simply dropped in with 
a group of books you like and think the class 
might be interested in, and inasmuch as every 
book touches the world in a thousand places, 
you ramble (or appear to do so), checking 
your enthusiasm for one book by introducing 
another. And as in every good introduction, 
there should be no nonsense about names, 
pronounce the title and the author's name dis- 
tinctly and old the book up so everyone can 
see it. No trick, no evasion, no gimmick avail- 
able anywhere adequately substitutes for this 
procedure. It’s a solid starting point, the 
firmest of foundations, and no one will be 
muttering under his breath five minutes after 
you're under way, ‘What book is she talking 
about ?”” 

Be Specific 

But for goodness’ sake never, never, never 
begin by saying brightly, “Nancy Joan faced 
a real problem the night the senior prom 
began. ...” You may describe Nancy Joan’s 
dilemma with words that would wring tears 
from the hardest of hearts. But no one will 
care. Like sensible people everywhere, they 
want to know a book’s title and author before 
they hear what it’s about. Indulge them in 
this naive desire. 

And that’s all there is to giving the teen-age 
book talk. Anything else you do will be the 
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result of high spirits. That bird-of-teen-age. 
interest is fascinated by the sound of the 
human voice. Slam a copy of Seventeen 
Summer on its tail if you really get nervoys 
but keep away from the Encye/ )paedia Bri. 
tannica; they haven't had an attractive dug 
jacket in years. 

os 68 


CRIME DOES PAY 

(Continued from page 250) 
would be drawn against the cold night 
Among the guests would certainly be a chiei 
constable or a Scotland Yard detective. 
preferably both. After one murder—prob 
ably of the host, a baronet or peer—the res 
of the book would be devoted to the solutio, 
I don’t necessarily object to several murder 
done by skilled hands, but I do balk at pages 
strewn with corpses. Also, I strictly draw. 
line at any mysteries in which the hero is a 
tough type of amateur detective aided—o 
rather, hindered—by a beautiful but dumb 
girl who almost—but unfortunately not quit 

-becomes a victim as she prowls around 
alone at night, looking for clues. I prefer 
mysteries with no love interest but, if lo 
must be present, I insist that it be a secondar 
theme and not dominate the plot 
In my work in a public library, an Am 

post library, and a hospital library, I hav 
seen how many readers find that a life of 
crime can be very pleasant and profitable ir 
deed. Even more than the average readers of 
a public library, soldiers and sick people hav: 
a special need to break monotony and see 
relaxation, and they get a great deal of con 
fort and pleasure from reading mysteries 
Some like tough ones ; others like gentle ones 
Some refuse to read any English mysteries 
others refuse to read anything which does not 
take place in the shadow of Scotland Yard 
Some want only mysteries by men; others 
refuse to read anything not written by: 
woman. Fortunately, it is a broad field anc 
there are many things to suit all tastes. Mys 
tery addicts seem to be divided sharply int 
specialized classes and there is little, if any 
mingling among the groups. Knowing 
well my own specialized demands whet 
choosing a mystery, I am especially interested 
when I observe other readers acting true t0 
form! 


So, my own personal inclinations plus my 


observations of the reading interests of other 


mystery addicts convince me that crime 40 


pay. It pays a very nice dividend indeed in 


relaxation and pleasure for many readers. 
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Children’s Libraries Are Here to Stay— 
No Doubt!’ 


By Elizabeth Nesbitt t 


NE of the distinguishing characteristics 
O of America, during all of its history, has 
been its concern for its children. America has 
lived for and built for the future, and its chil- 
dren have represented the future. The Amer- 
ican parent with the least advantages has de- 
termined that his child shall have the oppor- 
tunities the father did not have, and has 
worked and sacrificed to that end. 

In the public library movement, this con- 
cern showed itself in the comparatively early, 
vigorous, and enthusiastic p eae of 
work with children. In 1876, in a special 
report published by the United States Bureau 
of Education N. I. Fletcher wrote, ‘If there 
is any truth in the idea that the public library 
is not merely a storehouse but also and espe- 
cially an educational institution which shall 
create wants where they do not exist, then the 
library ought to bring its influence to bear 
on the young as early as possible.” 

At the Lake Placid conference in 1894, 
Miss Stearns’ paper on “Reading for the 
Young” aroused the spontaneous, heartfelt 
response characteristic of us as a race when 
children are the subject of a discussion or 
project. As a result, children’s rooms opened 
in libraries all over the country, children’s 
departments were organized, principles and 
objectives of work were formulated, special- 
ized training for children’s librarians was 
begun. 

A pioneer stage is characterized always by 
vigor and leadership, by clear-sighted estab- 
lishment of objectives and of methods to 
obtain those objectives. The statement in the 
Public Library Inguiry that “the children’s 
rooms and children’s librarians have been al- 
most the classic success of the public library” 
is undoubtedly a tribute to the rightness of 
the vision of those who made children’s work 
s0 integrated a part of the whole public li- 
Drary movement. 

In point of time, we are relatively close to 
this pioneer stage. Many of us grew up pro- 
fessionally under the tutelage of the organi- 


* Talk to ‘the Children’s Section of the Connecticut 
Library Association in Kent, June 17, 1950. 

+ Associate Dean, Carnegie Library School, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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zers of children’s work. There is always po- 
tential danger in such a period of aftermath 
as that in which we find ourselves—danger 
of too thoughtless a reliance upon the past, 
of relaxation, of willingness to rest upon the 
attainments of the past. 

In addition, we have emerged from the 
pioneer stage into a period of unrest, insecur- 
ity, rapid change. I realize that that remark 
is so obvious as to be blatant. But it is vitally 
important that we do more than merely ac- 
cept the age in which we are living; it is 
essential that we understand the extent of the 
uncertainty, the reasons for it; it is equally 
essential that we build for the future, un- 
predictable as that future may be. Especially 
is this true of us as children’s librarians. Our 
condition and state of mind are not enviable. 
We are confused, alarmed, too often on the 
defensive, bewildered as to why we are on 
the defensive. It is time to challenge our- 
selves, rather than submit to challenge from 
others ; to take the initiative in examining our 
right to existence, rather than allow that initi- 
ative to pass to others. Such self-challenge 
and self-examination must be undertaken 
with courage and integrity, and with an aban- 
donment of power politics and self-aggran- 
dizement. 

Of this one thing I am sure: no one person 
or no one group can produce the right answer 
to the future of library work with children. 
To be sound, the answer must be the result 
of the honest thinking of many persons, and 
honest and constructive thought rests upon 
the realization that our problem is an aspect 
of a much larger and more far-reaching prob- 
lem. Each of us must arrive at his own con- 
clusions as to certain manifestations of our 
time, and then have the courage to stand by 
his conclusions. 

In pursuing such thought, one of the diffi- 
culties lies in the almost supernatural power 
certain words have over us. We have made 
a cult of being “modern” and “progressive.” 
There is no virtue in these words as such. 
There is no inherent wisdom in progress for 
the mere sake of progress. There may be pro- 
gression toward evil as well as good. Prog- 
ress, to be worth while, must keep hold of 
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the verities of the past while adapting itself 
to the exigencies of the present. 

There is the word “‘security.”” What is 
security? Is it social security? Is it a quality 
based upon material possessions, upon a cer- 
tain future? If it is, is there any sense in 
deluding ourselves into the belief that it is 
attainable? Or do we mean by security the 
serenity which arises from deep convictions 
in regard to right and wrong, from the faith 
that because man is inherently decent, good 
in the end must triumph over evil? 

There are the words ‘‘realism” and “‘real- 
istic.” We are as afraid of being unrealistic 
as we are of being unprogressive. What is 
true realism? Is it a passive acceptance of the 
inevitability of certain facts and cdénditions of 
life? Or does it go beyond the defeatism of 
acquiescence and assert that there are more 
things in heaven and in earth than are dreamt 
of in the so-called realist’s philosophy, and 
that realism which results in expediency is 
essentially immoral ? 

There is the word “education,” and the 
phrase ‘‘education for living.” These touch 
us Closely because of the avowed educational 
function of the library. Do we have any real 
idea of what we mean by education for liv- 
ing? Can we honestly say we are so educating 
the present generation ? 

All this may appear far removed from the 
subject in hand. Let me repeat that our con- 
fusion and uncertainty as to the future of our 
work is an aspect of the larger confusion and 
uncertainty, and that our thinking, to be con- 
structive, must go beyond the bounds of the 
children’s room in a public library. Yet it is 
imperative that we have some critical self- 
examination immediately, or the situation 
may get beyond our control. 


Theoretically, those are right who say that 
there is no immediate possibility that chil- 
dren’s work will be removed from the public 
library. Practically, that situation may be pro- 
duced artificially before either side is ready 
for it. It is an obvious and mathematically 
provable fact that the shortage of children’s 
librarians is rapidly growing. The library 
schools offering children’s work are finding 
that fewer and fewer applicants are willing 
to enter that field. This means that children’s 
work is hemmed in by an increasingly vicious 
circle. The more inadequate staffs are, the 
less valuable and valid is the work they do. 
The less valid the work we do, the more diffi- 
cult it will be to justify our function to ad- 
ministrators and librarians in general. It is 
not inconceivable that some administrator, 
some day, will weary of the struggle and close 
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out his children’s department 
come the deluge. 

This is what is known as ‘‘realism.” If y 
passively and unthinkingly accept it as sud 
we deserve our fate. But it is to be hoped y 
shall reach the point where without person 
bias or prejudice, we shall think through ¢ 
problem and reach a solution which will ha 
as its concern the best service to children ay 
the best realization of the objective of ¢ 
library as a whole. 


What Are We For? 


The first step in such thinking is a consid 
eration of our purpose and place in librar 
work for children and in the public library 


Then ma 


From the beginning, the aim of f the publ 
library movement has been the education 
all the people. It is clear that in the ear 


days education meant to children’s libraria 
the imparting to children of the wisdom 
the past ; in Dr. Bell’s words, “the wisdo 
distilled out of the race’s long experience 
To quote further from Dr. Bell an educat 
human being . . . is a man who by the tir 
he is twenty- -five years old has a clear theo 
formed in the light of human experien 
down the ages, of what constitutes a satis 
ing life, a significant life, and who by the a ag 
of thirty has a moral philosophy consona 
with racial experience. If a man reaches the 
ages without having arrived at such a theon 
such a philosophy, then no matter how mar 
facts he has learned or how many process 
he has mastered, that man is an ignoramv 
and a fool, unhappy, probably dangerous 

Education in its broadest and most cor 
structive sense is then the development of 
discriminating being, wise in the knowledg 
of man’s true nature and end. Such an ed 
cation is acquired not by an assimilation 0! 
facts; not by a study of the social scien 
only, “which usually deal with what enviror 
ment does to man rather than with what ma 
can do to and through environment” *; 1 
by a study of psychology only, for to “disse 
man’s mental goings on is not all there is‘ 
understanding man’’!: but also by wide an 
discriminating reading in those fields whic 
recreate the failures and successes of mat 
his greatness and his weakness, history, biog 
raphy, and most particularly literature 

If this meaning of education is the one! 
which we believe, the fundamental objectiv 
of any librarian working with children is 
develop, as early as possible, the faculty ot 


1 Bell, Bernard Iddings, Crisis in Education, Whittles 
House, 1949. 
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creative reading. It follows that the process 
of book selection and of book use is of para- 
mount importance. If we have failed any- 
where, it is here in that we may have accepted 
with too little constructive protest certain 
aspects of the times which frustrate us in our 
endeavor to develop this faculty. 

It is my experience that such statements 
are bound to arouse criticism. Certainly, one 
would have to be impossibly stupid to fail to 
see that obstacles such as did not exist in the 
past face those of you who are working in the 

resent! There are the distractions to reading 
afforded by the moving picture, radio, tele- 
vision, comics. There are the difficulties pro- 
vided by the incompetent reader, the slow 
reader, the reluctant reader. These we may 
expect to have with us always, to some extent, 
but surely they should not exist in such num- 
bers. There is the appalling and increasing 
evidence of unrest and insecurity among 
young people. And yet, any discerning librar- 
ian working with children and young people 
will be quick to give assurance of her confi- 
dence that there are young people who are 
responsive to truth and beauty, who can be 
stimulated by literature. 


Youth Isn’t to Blame 


The fault would seem to be not with youth, 
but with the forces which educate youth. It 
is high time that we direct intelligently criti- 
cal analysis toward these forces and that we 
include ourselves among them. 

If we do this honestly, there are certain 
questions which must be answered without 
defensive rationalization. Is it possible that, 
faced with competition from artificial means 
of recreation, confronted by overproduction 
of books, we have lost our perception of the 
qualities a book must have if it is to succeed 
with children? There is evidence which indi- 
cates that we have. The overly rapid growth 
of book collections is due in part to inclusion 
of too many of the so-called stepping-stone 
type. To grant the need for these is not to 
imply that correct selection of such books can 
be made without discrimination or compara- 
tive evaluation. If such books do not have 
some positive value, some quality that makes 
them literally stepping-stones, they will be 
deterrents to the good reader, and they will 
have no power to stimulate the poor reader. 

There are certain books which have proved 
of permanent, vital, and universal appeal to 
children. Different as these books may be, 
they have one quality in common and that is 
an elusive, intangible, spiritual quality which 
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can be only vaguely described as a sensitivity 
to human life. This quality goes beyond the 
mere depiction of a social or economic prob- 
lem, beyond self-conscious appeal to a child’s 
interests or reading level. With it, a book 
may have faults and live; without it, a book 
is literally ephemeral. 

The second question which must be an- 
swered is whether the immediacy of the prob- 
lem of the nonreader has caused us to neglect 
the instinctive reader, or to lose sight of the 
fact that even the poor reader has his mo- 
ments. Are we cultivating and encouraging 
mediocrity rather than developing ability 
where it exists? If we are, is this a truly 
democratic process? It augurs ill for the 
future if the era of the common man means 
a tacit assumption that man cannot rise above 
the common level. 

In the third place, considering the fact of 
insufficient me 9 we should question our- 
selves as to the inherent and comparative 
values of the methods we are using. May it 
be that too many group activities, planned 
activities, are interfering with the intimate 
relationship which should exist between the 
book, the child, and the librarian? This is an 
age of public relations, another phrase used 
too loosely. It can hardly be argued that, in 
the true sense, public relations depends ulti- 
mately on the value of the service given the 
person who comes voluntarily to the library 
because he needs and desires something. 

If we believe in the education defined pre- 
viously, an education immensely broader than 
the assimilation of facts and the mastery of 
processes, it must be apparent that such edu- 
cation cannot be the product of one institu- 
tion alone, but of many. Many persons be- 
lieve that the schools, in their desire to teach 
life adjustment, have undertaken the accom- 
plishment of things beyond their power and 
ability to perform. Will anything be gained 
by the schools taking over more and more of 
the functions formerly performed by the 
home, the public library, and the church? 

Children’s libraries are here to stay, no 
doubt. But the fact of survival is not so im- 
portant as the manner of survival. Both sides 
of the present controversy have said that the 
welfare of children is the chief concern. The 
progressiveness of which we boast is failing 
seemingly to produce maturity. The children 
need wisdom, and we are giving them theo- 
ries. The child is something more than a 
proving ground for theory. He is a human 
being, and the ultimate sin is the exploitation 
of human beings by any group for its own 
ends. 
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JN most junior and senior high schools there 

is a school library with a trained profes- 
sional librarian in charge. In such schools 
the teachers’ responsibility for the care of 
fugitive materials is lessened. Elementary 
schools, on the whole, do not have school 
libraries and teachers usually have to care for 
their own materials. 

In a school with a library and librarian, 
it makes for efficiency for all departments to 
turn over to the library such pamphlet ma- 
terial as they want the pupils to use for ref- 
erence. Many departments overlap in their 
topics — food pamphlets are of interest to 
students of domestic science, of chemistry, 
and of biology. If pamphlets are kept in de- 
partment libraries there is unnecessary dupli- 
cation, or material is lacking which might 
have been available had one department 
known that the other department had it. It 
has meant no small sacrifice to the depart- 
ments to give up their treasures to this main 
collection in the school library, but they them- 
selves have expressed their appreciation for 
the better organization and methods of the 
library for keeping track of such ephemeral 
material when lent to either pupils or teach- 
ers. 


Inex pensive and Important 


This fugitive material consists of a variety 
of things and types of materials, the main 
kinds being pamphlets, clippings from news- 
papers and magazines, pictures. These types 
of materials when selected and arranged for 
easy access are gathered together into an in- 
formation file, or a materials file. Such mate- 
rials cost next to nothing in money, and as 
reference aids they are invaluable. News- 
paper clippings, well chosen magazine pic- 
tures, and pamphlets make it possible for the 
teacher to place before her pupils the most 
up-to-date material on all questions of the 
day. This type of material is very useful to 
teachers of certain subjects, where the subject 
matter is constantly changing with the advent 
of world discoveries and the “shrinking of 
the world” with radio, telephone, and other 
means of communication. 





* Children’s Librarian, Cooper Branch, Camden, New 
Jersey, Free Public Library. 
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Care of Fugitive Materials 
By Margaret E. Brady * 





This material is se/ected and not just col. 
lected. In the selection of this material the 
teacher must keep in mind just what she will 
need for her class in the subjects she teaches, 
There is a great danger in overloading the 
file, so discriminate selection is the most im- 
portant factor in making a useable informa- 
tion file. The only materials considered are 
those for which there is immediate need 
After a group of articles and pamphlets have 
been selected, they are laid aside for a week 
or so, and then they are re-evaluated. It is 
surprising to note that in this process of 
re-evaluation an average of about one-fifth of 
the articles are discarded. The care of the 
various types of materials differs according t 
type 


Pam phlet: 





“- pamphlet is a printed work consisting 


of a few sheets of paper stitched together 
but not bound. It is now generally defined 


as having from eight to one hundred pages 
It may have a thin paper cover. The stiffer 


the cover, the more a pamphlet approaches a 
book. A pamphlet really becomes a volume 
when bound singly, and treated as a book.” 

Briefly, the method of caring for pamphlets 
is to assign a class number (Dewe y Decim 
System) to the pamphlet and to place it in 
a pamphlet box bearing the corresponding 











number. You may go a step further and add 
the subject to the class number. For instar 
The Use of Wi ‘alnut 1 Me lern Furniture 
Pam. 684 
Furniture 





1c€ 


Usually the pamphlets are filed in the ver- 
tical file with the clippings. In the card cata- 
log would appear a card bearing the legend, 


For additional information fee P. 1 j; le i File 


From library supply houses you can put- 
chase pamphlet binders. These are made of 
heavy cardboard with cloth stitched down 
the back. The pamphlet is inserted between 
gummed sides of the cloth and it is held 
firmly in place. Only the pamphlets which 
are of the more permanent nature need be 
treated in this manner. 


1 Drury, F. K. W. Order Work for Librari A.L.A., 
1930. p. 163. 
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Clippings 

Clippings should be collected discreetly. 
That is, they should supplement books and 
pamphlets rather than substitute for them. 
The reasons for this being that clippings are 
apt to be less authoritative than books, and 
though clippings cost less in money, they cost 

c ‘ . e . “ . 
much in time required for gathering, sorting, 
and preparing them for use. 

Until you have learned by experience that 
a particular type of clipping will be subject 
to heavy demand, it is unwise to take the time 
for mounting. Insertion in an envelope or 
folder will do. Manila envelopes that have 
come through the mail with magazines or 
pamphlets are very satisfactory for this pur- 
pose. Clippings should be grouped according 
to subject before being put into the en- 
velopes, which have been plainly marked. 
For the subjects to be assigned to the clip- 
pings you could consult Sears’ List of Subject 
Headings for Small Libraries or the Readers 
Guide to Periodical Literature. 

If you have decided that the clipping is of 
value and should be saved the next step is to 
mount it. This can be done in several ways: 

Mount on three-ring notebook paper (unlined) 
and put into a loose-leaf notebook. This is sug- 
gested only if you have much material on one sub- 
ject. The subject of these clippings can be stylused 
on the back of the notebook. . 

Clippings may also be put into folders, tan 
colored book covers of the thickness of heavy wrap- 
ping paper, 11” x 18”. The subject and title of the 
article is typed or printed on the folder. Several 
articles are pasted in the covers, some put in with 
self piercing paper fasteners, some are stapled in, 
and others are sewed with the sewing machine. The 
sewing classes can do the sewing for you. When 
the margins are narrow, sewing is the most satis- 
factory way of mounting the clippings, and also 
makes it easier to read the back of the clipping 


Pictures 


Just as you selected the pamphlets and the 
clippings, you select the pictures for your 
picture file. Re-evaluation of pictures is im- 
portant. Set aside those you think you will 
use, then after a week go over them and sift 
out, keeping only those pictures you are sure 
you and your class will use. As in the case of 
clippings, you will find that a good propor- 
tion will be discarded. Usually pictures are 
kept in a separate file. 

The next step is to decide on the type of 
mounting paper, colors, and size you will use. 
The paper should be durable. Light brown 
and gray are good colors for mounts. The 
sizes most frequently used are: 9” x 1144”, 
9” x 13”, 9%" x 1114", 9” x 12”. 
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All mounts in one file should be the same 
size, otherwise the small ones are difficult to 
locate and are sometimes overlooked. 

Place only one subject on a mount. There 
may be two or three small pictures of the 
same building, animal, bird, etc. on the same 
mount but not pictures of two different build- 
ings, birds, animals, etc. 

In pasting have the side margins equal, 
the top margin wider, and the bottom margin 
the widest. Tipping the pictures at the four 
corners is not strong enough for hard wear; 
the whole picture should be fastened. Dry 
mounting is the best process. Fotoflat is a 
new type of thermoplastic dry mounting 
membrane. It is sold in sheets of various 
sizes and also in rolls. A sheet of Fotoflat is 
placed between the picture and the mount. 
An ordinary electric iron is rubbed over the 
picture. You can write Seal, Inc., Shelton, 
Connecticut, for prices and samples of Foto- 
flat. Full directions are included. The East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, New York, 
manufactures a dry mounting which can be 
purchased at any Eastman Kodak distributing 
center. On the back of the picture mount 
any information about it ; comments about the 
artist are pasted in the upper right corner. 

For a list of suitable subject headings con- 
sult Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
and The Picture File in School, College, and 
Public Libraries, by Norma O. Ireland 
(Faxon). Avoid a large number of subdivi- 
sions as this tends to confuse. After choosing 
the subject heading, type or letter the head- 
ing on the front of the mount in the upper 
right corner. The title of the picture, if there 
is one, should appear in the upper left corner. 

The final step is to file the mounts alpha- 
betically by subject. Some pictures which 
might be of present value, but which do not 
warrant the expense of mounting, might be 
filed in envelopes clearly marked by subject, 
and then filed in a separate file from the 
mounts. 

A “vertical file’ is just an ordinary busi- 
ness file, usually consisting of four drawers, 
and may be of one or more units depending 
on the amount of material you have to care 
for. If you have to purchase a file, it is advis- 
able to purchase one with drawers that are 
legal size—10'2” high, 15” wide, 24” deep, 
inside measurements—and with ball-bearing 
slides. Drawers of this size are large enough 
for pictures, and they may be divided by a 
real or imaginary partition, thus accommodat- 
ing two parallel rows of pamphlets. If pam- 
phlet boxes are used this partition will not be 
(Continued on page 261) 
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Personal Problems of Children 


By Elvajean Hall * 


EARLY everyone has to face some per- 

sonal problem. These problems range 
all the way from the trivial distress caused 
by straight stringy hair to the tragic loss of 
hearing in the case of a Beethoven. There 
have been numerous books written in recent 
years on both an adult and young people’s 
level which mirror these problems. Ones 
which readily come to mind include Precious 
Bane (harelip), The Little Locksmith (spinal 
curvature), and two accounts of amputation, 
Out on a Limb and Victory in My Hands. 

However, when one is eight years old being 
the “‘fattest’’ or ‘‘queerest’’ or ‘‘greediest’”’ 
child in the class can be equally tragic. A 
home which is not like other children’s may 
cause embarrassment, or a new baby in the 
family may be upsetting. A foreign back- 
ground may set one apart. 

At times it helps a child to know that 
others share the same problems; it doesn’t 
make him stand quite so alone! During the 
past few years a number of books have been 
written which have this therapeutic value for 
children. Some are picture books which a 
teacher can use with children not yet able to 
read by themselves. Others are of a reading 
difficulty which would make them suitable for 
the first two years of high school. In order 
that a teacher or librarian should know the 
group which would most enjoy each book in 
this bibliography three letters have been used 
to indicate approximate reading difficulty and 
audience appeal: 

E—Easy reading or picture books for primary 

grades 

M—Books which will be enjoyed primarily by 

the middle grades 

U—Books which will appeal to the upper 

grades and the junior high school. 


The Problem of Appearance 
Beim. Smallest Boy in the Class. Morrow (size) 
E 


ENGEBRETSON. What Happened to George. Rand 
(fat) E 

Evers. Plump Pig. Rand (fat) E 

FELSON. Bertie Comes Through. Dutton (fat) U 

—. Bertie Takes Care. Dutton (fat) U 

Fretp. Hepatica Hawks. Macmillan (size) U 

Gates. Sensible Kate. Viking (plain) U 

Harris. Big Lonely Dog. Houghton (size) E 

McGiIn-ey. Plain Princess. Lippincott (plain) M 


* Coordinator of School Library Services, Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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REYHER. My Mother Is the Most Beautiful Woman 
in the World. Howell-Soskind (plain) E 


Physical Handicap: 


ANGELO. Hill of Little Miracle 
(crippled) U 

BEIM. Triumph Clear. Harcourt (paralyzed) U 

BuRNETT. Secret Garden. Lippincott (crippled) 


Viking 


HatcuH. Bridle-wise. Messner (paralysed) U 
JOHNSON. Vicki, a Guide Dog. Harcourt (blind) 


KNIGHT. Brave Companions. Doubleday (blind) 


U 
TEILHET. Avion My Uncle Flew. Appleton 
(lame) U 


VAN STOCKUM. Francie on the Run. Viking 


(crippled) U 
The New Bab 


FLacK. New Pet. Doubleday E 
MCKEAN. David's Bad Day. Shady Hill Press E 
Scott. Judy's Baby. Harcourt E and M 


Character and Personality 
Adjustment 


BURLESON. Toughey. Steck (girl bully) M and U 

CuTLer. Peg-a-leg. Knopf (greediness) E 

DARINGER. Adopted Jane. Harcourt (adopte 
child) M 

FLroop. Fighting Southpaw. Houghton (music 
students considered sissies) M and | 

GARNER. Little Cat Lost. Messner (loneliness) | 

Gates. My Brother Mike. Viking (court ward) 


M 

GLENN. Dumblebum. Macrae-Smith (loneliness) 

Hayrwoop. Here’s a Penny. Harcourt (adopted 
boy) M 

—. Penny and Peter. Harcourt (adopted boys) 
M 


-. Primrose Day. Harcourt (orphan with aunt) 
M 

HENRY. Geraldine Belinda. Platt (selfishness) E 

JACKSON. Shorty Makes First Team. Wilcox (€x- 
treme aggressiveness) U 

JOHNSON. Cowgirl Kate. Messner (stepmother) 


Jones. Peggy's Wish. Abingdon-Cokesbur} 
(orphan) M 
Moore. Lucky Orphan. Scribner (rejected child) 


PorTER. Footprints on the Sand. Macmillan 
(orphan) U 

Scott. Silly Billy. Harcourt (craving affection) E 

SIGSGAARD. Nils All Alone. Oxford (selfishness) 


SILLIMAN. Daredevil. Winston (conceit) U 
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sperry. Call It Courage. Winston (fear) U 
Tunis. Highpockets. Morrow (conceit) U 
WILLIAMS. Timid Timothy. Scott (timidity) E 
WooLLEY. David's Railroad. Morrow (naughti- 
ness) EandM 


Unsettled Living 


Children tend to put down roots. Being 
continually on the move and having to adjust 
to new communities, new schools, and new 
playmates may prove an emotionally exhaust- 
ing experience of which many adults are un- 
aware. 

Acnew. Sandy and Mr. Jalopy. Friendship (mi- 
gratory worker's family) E : 
CryMER. Latch Key Club. McKay (family re- 

trenchment) M , 

—. Trolley Car Family. McKay (peculiar 
dwelling) M 
GATES. Blue Willow. 

family) M and U 
Hacer. Canvas Castle. Messner (adjustment to 

new environment) M and U 
Harris. Little Boy Brown. Lippincott (‘‘over pro- 

tected” city living) E 
LAWRENCE. Sand in Her Shoes. Harcourt (adjust- 

ment to new environment) M and U 
LeENSKI. Judy's Journey. Lippincott (sharecrop- 

per's family) M 
SIMON. Robin on the Mountain. Dutton (share- 

cropper’s family) M 


Viking (migratory worker's 


A “Foreign” Background 


“Surely an understanding of what people 
are like in different parts of America is tre- 
mendously important if we are to break down 
the smug insularity so common among chil- 
dren — and adults. True, history and geog- 
raphy books will give most of the answers; 
but in good stories based on life as it really 
is, there is a vividness which carves its way 
into memory,” writes Matilda Bailey in the 
ABC Language Arts Bulletin, Number 1, 
1949, 


ALLEE. The House. 
ties) U 

ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. Told 
under the Stars and Stripes. Macmillan (sev- 
eral nationalities) M and U 

Brim. Two Is a Team. Harcourt (Negro) E 

BENEDICT. Henry's Backyard. Schumann (several 
nationalities) M 

BisHop. Blue Spring Farm. Viking (French) U 

BRONSON. Pinto’s Journey. Messner (Indian) M 

BurGWwYNn. River Treasure. Oxford (Negro) M 

Ciark. In My Mother's House. Viking (Indian) 
E and M 

—. Little Navajo Bluebird. Viking (Indian) M 

DAuLAIRE. Nils. Doubleday (Scandinavian) E 

DEANGELI. Bright April. Doubleday (Negro) M 

—. Up the Hill. Doubleday (Polish) M 

——. Yonie Wondernose. Doubleday (Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch) E ; : 

EBERLE. Very Good Neighbors. Lippincott (Mex- 
ican) M 

Estes. Hundred Dresses. Harcourt (Polish) M 
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Houghton (several nationali- 


Evans. All about Us. Capitol (several nationali- 
ties) M and U 
Eyre. Star in the Willows. Oxford (Mexican) M 
FAULKNER. Melindy’s Happy Summer. Messner 
(Negro) M and U 
GERBER. Gooseberry Jones. Putnam (Negro) M 
Haver. Mighty Hunter. Macmillan (Indian) E 
Hayes. Chee and His Pony. Houghton (Indian) 
M 
LATTIMORE. Bayou Boy. Morrow (Negro) M 
—. Indigo Hill. Morrow (Negro) E and M 
Lowe. Somebody Else's Shoes. Rinehart (Portu 
guese) U 
MCLELLAND. Ten Beaver Road. Holt (Scotch) M 
MEANS. Assorted Sisters. Houghton (several na- 
tionalities) U 
-. Great Day in the 
(Negro) U 
-. House under the Hill. Houghton (Mexi- 
can) U 
. Moved Outers. Houghton (Japanese) U 
. Shuttered Windows. Houghton (Negro) 
U 
. Tangled Water. Houghton (Indian) U 
Moon. Daughter of Thunder. Macmillan (In- 
dian) M and U 
Pouiti. Juanita. Scribner (Mexican) E 
. Angel of Olivera Street. Scribner (Mexi- 
can) E 
SHAPIRO. Joe Magarac and His USA Citizen Pa- 
pers. Messner (Slavic) M 
SerEDY. Chestry Oak. Viking (Hungarian) U 
Sze. Echo of a Cry. Harcourt (Chinese) U 
Tunis. All American. Harcourt (Negro) U 
. Keystone Kids. Harcourt (Jewish) U 


Morning. Houghton 


CARE OF FUGITIVE 
MATERIALS 


(Continued from page 259) 
necessary. A deep desk drawer, a packing 
box, or even an orange crate has frequently 
done service as a vertical file until something 
better could be had. 

There is just one more thing in caring for 
this ephemeral material, and that is the ques- 
tion of weeding. Things in a vertical file do 
get out of date and they should be discarded 
when material is available in a more perma- 
nent form. This weeding process should be 
done systematically and at a regular time, 
preferably when school is closing for the 
summer vacation. If a record has been made 
of the material in the vertical file, it will be 
necessary to take inventory at regular inter- 
vals; this, too, is a good time for weeding. 
A file to be of the most value must be kept 
up to date and clear of old materials, worn 
mounts, etc. 

Teachers can get help with this problem 
from their school librarian; if the school has 
no librarian, teachers should go to the public 
library and talk to the librarian there. She. 
too, will help. 
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Current Issues 


in Cataloging 


At the Southwestern Library Association conference held 
in San Antonio, Texas, in November 1950 there was a stimu- 
lating session on “Current Issues in Cataloging,” in which five 
librarians, representing different types of libraries in three 
states, discussed the difficulties and the solutions which had 
presented themselves in their particular circumstances. The 
following articles are abridgments of these talks. In the dis- 
cussion that ensued, it was evident that problems do arise in 
every situation, and that these practical suggestions were per- 


tinent and helpful. 


Short-Cuts and Economies for Small Public Libraries 
By Lucille B. Wilson * 


EARLY all our Texas public libraries are 
small in the sense of bulk of cataloging 
done by a very small cataloging department, 
from a fraction of the one librarian’s time to 
two or three catalogers and some typist as- 
sistants in the larger city systems. All public 
librarians are deeply interested in quick, prac- 
tical cataloging of the nonbibliographic sort, 
but are concerned about not cutting out cards 
or details which will affect their service ad- 
versely. All work out their own short-cuts 
and economies, to suit their own situations. 
Many are eager to try new things, sometimes 
giving ideas trials and then going back to 
their former ways of working. 


Difficulties Involved 


Librarians vary a great deal in background 
for cataloging, ranging all the way from 
graduates of the finest library schools to the 
noncollege graduate, without experience in 
any library, with almost no library visiting 
even, who takes over a new county library 
and within twenty days catalogs, very suc- 
cessfully, 1,730 books of an original collec- 
tion. In between are those taught on the job 
by trained librarians, those with six weeks or 
more in an undergraduate library school ac- 
credited for school librarians primarily, and 
a few who have learned cataloging funda- 
mentals from correspondence courses. 

Some librarians get along fairly happily 
without a card catalog at all, even without 





* Extension Director, Texas State Library and Historical 
Commission, Austin. 
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more than a very rough classification and 
shelf-listing of books. But in most cases 
there is a deep-seated, often expressed yearn 
ing on the librarian’s part, or on that of board 
members, to make a catalog or to pay some 
one for summer months’ services in making 
such a record. Occasionally a group of trus 
tees or library committee members will want 
to undertake cataloging with only a fen 
hours, if any, of instruction, or with a few 
guidebooks. Our advice is usually to put first 
things first for awhile, to study people’ 
needs, select and order books, set up a circu 
lation system, check printed catalogs if possi 
ble, and know the books well enough to get 
them and the readers together. With old col 
lections or many donated books in a new li 
brary, there is usually a great deal of weeding 
that needs to be done before expensive cata 
loging should be attempted. 

Considering all the difficulties I have 
noted, the thing that impresses me is that 
such fine cataloging is done in nearly all the 
libraries I have visited, that there is as much 
consistency and logic as I find, such good re 
sults in making records that fit the local situ 
ations. The librarians deserve much credit 
So too does the national system of aids to out 
catalogers: booklists, selection aids of all 
kinds, particularly The Wilson Company 
publications, with their cataloging detail 
provided, especially the printed cards, which 
can be purchased relatively easily and cheap- 
ly; the lists of subject headings; the D.C 


system; the supply houses, with their regula- 


tion cards, loose-leaf accession books, ett 
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Even an untrained, inexperienced librarian 
does not feel entirely cut off from profession- 
al help. 

Short-cuts and adaptations have been noted 
in field trips and from recent replies to a few 
questions. 


Accessioning 


Accessioning is perhaps not always thought 
of as part of cataloging, but it is a big part of 
what absorbs the usual small library cata- 
loger’s book-time. 

Workshop discussions three years ago, for 
forty county librarians, threw out bombshells 
about the advantages of having no accession 
numbers at all. Several librarians have 
stopped accessioning their books and have 
found no loss. Austin Public Library stopped 
using accession numbers about two and a half 
years ago, and is glad. Uses copy numbers on 
successive copies of a title. Keeps a running 
record, in a big ledger, of numbers (but not 
details) of books added each month, by gift 
in one group, by purchase in another, in adult 
and juvenile groups, but not by class num- 
bers. Keeps statistics from this ledger, which 
includes withdrawals. 

Other librarians still accession books, usu- 
ally with an automatic numbering machine, 
with books stamped in several places, cards 
and pockets stamped, and a_ notebook 
stamped (according to El Paso statement) 
from which running totals are taken. 

Most librarians claim it is easier to slip 
books, to be sure of positive identification, by 
checking and comparing accession numbers. 
Austin Public Library (and many librarians 
in other states, including Los Angeles Coun- 
ty) has no trouble with comparing authors 
and titles. 


Classification 


Dewey decimal system is used in all our 
public libraries which classify at all. The 
complete schedule is consulted or the 
abridged one, depending on size or librar- 
ian’s convictions. More and more we find 
the numbers secured from the printed aids, 
such as Booklist and Standard Catalog series, 
and from the Wilson and L. C. cards, but we 
all note that modifications must be made, to 
fit old collections, and to suit local needs. 
These listed numbers, however, are a great 
help, especially to an untrained cataloger, 
more so now that the Wilson cards can be 


bought and used with the D. C. numbers on 
them. 
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Book Numbers 


Here we find great variation, but a strong 
tendency to omit use of Cutter numbers. A 
few librarians are convinced they still need 
Cutter numbers to keep books in order on 
shelves and to hasten finding things asked 
for by call number. One cataloger writes 
that they did away with Cutter numbers, got 
along for a year, to the joy of the catalog de- 
partment, but with trouble in the shelves. 
Later they went back to the use of such num- 
bers, and redid the old books not having 
them. 

Our State Library four or five years ago 
abandoned Cutter numbers. We have not 
missed them so far. Time saving is enor- 
mous, in assigning numbers, typing them on 
multitudinous records, revising typing, mark- 
ing them on book backs, revising those mark- 
ings. Some small time loss in shelving or lo- 
cating books seems of minor consequence. 

The current practice now seems to be to 
put the first letter of the author's (first au- 
thor’s) name under the class number, if there 
is one. In Louisiana and here in the state li- 
brary we got along very readily by just noting 
the author’s name on the spine without the 
initial letter marked as part of the call num- 
ber. However, it means being sure that the 
author's name appears on the spine, lettering 
it in, from the title page or book cards, if it 
does not, underlining all or part of the name 
if there is any chance of confusion as to the 
filing word—which there often is, with a 
series of authors, with corporate authors, 
with editors or compilers, with a publisher's 
name. But in the great majority of new 
books there is little chance of confusion. 


To Make or Buy Catalog Cards? 


This is indeed a question. I was fairly well 
convinced from my own old training and ex- 
perience that it was a simple matter: you buy 
what cards you can, as quickly as you can, and 
feel sure you are justified, because your own 
professional time is more valuable than your 
tiny share of a central cataloger’s time for 
which you are paying. 

I now have my doubts. Many of the pub- 
lic librarians catalog their books themselves 
not just because the printed cards may take a 
hole out of the slim budget, but more im- 
portant, because they can get new books to 
their users with greater speed. This is vital 
in a public library program of quick service 
to a clamoring clientele. 
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Many such librarians wish they could get 
Wilson or L. C. cards faster, but see no 
hopes, for they buy their books from advance 
notices, as from those in Publishers’ Weekl; 
and Virginia Kirkus service reviews. El Paso 
Public Library orders all Wilson cards as a 
blanket order, and gets them fairly readily. 
Only rush books, those flagged for special re- 
serves, are then cataloged before the lists ar- 
rive showing whether a new book has Wilson 
cards or not. This same sort of situation pre- 
vails in Austin, where there is an efficient cat- 
alog department and a great demand for 
books just published. 


Use of Wilson Cards 


Two county librarians, with two to three- 
year-old libraries, have made their own cards, 
but one says she is now buying all possible 
Wilson cards. Both expressed the idea that 
typing cards, after the first one has been pro- 
fessionally made and traced was something 
the untrained assistants could do, very well, 
and could always have such work on hand 
for otherwise dull moments. 

The new Andrews County Library, opened 
this past summer, is a good example of use 
of Wilson cards. The librarian is completely 
untrained but for a five-day period spent last 
winter with me in the state library and for 
one brief field trip I made to her library. She 
has only a fractional college education and 
had almost never even visited a public li- 
brary. She took my advice to use all possible 
printed aids with her new collection. She 
spent approximately twenty days cataloging 
her original collection of 1,730 books, and 
since then almost another thousand. She 
found she could get printed cards for about 
40 per cent of her books, for 673 books of 
her original collection. She estimates using 
these cards saved her approximately eighteen 
days’ time, very important with a newly 
opened public library, and that to date her 
Wilson card bill is only $96. Of course she 
is in NO position to estimate how far superior 
is her catalog as tool for her people to one 
she could have made entirely herself, nor 
how valuable have been these purchased 
cards as help in the Wilson catalogs, in en- 
tries, subject headings, etc. I saw her catalog, 
two weeks ago, and it is a beauty, and will 
continue to be good. 


Cards Made by Librarians 


We find much simplification from biblio- 
gtaphic practices and library school training 
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in inclusion of entries. Public librarians are 
practical. When they see no need for cards 
for little known joint authors, editors, trans. 
lators, preface writers, illustrators, they omit 
them. 

Title cards are usually made. 

Details on catalog cards have been pared 
almost to the bone. Call number: author's 
name as found on the title page or in bib. 
liographies, without birth and death dates: 
title as found on title page, but without repe- 
tition of author's name as part of it; edition 
note; place; publisher; copyright date are 
the usual inclusions. Where needed, series 
and contents notes are given. There is a 
trend toward annotations, in line with those 
useful ones Wilson cards give us. Some use 


total or main paging. Some omit place of 
publication, but one says children need that 
fact for some school work, including formal 
book reports. Dots for omissions seem to be 


a waste of time, energy, and space recognized 
by most catalogers. 

Analytics are freely used by those report 
ing, of course with a variety of forms 

Unit cards are used almost exclusively, as 
simpler for an untrained assistant to repro 
duce. Exceptions are in some librarians’ title 
cards on which there is simply the title typed 
under the author entry. Unit cards are used 
in most cases for shelf cards, too, but a fen 
librarians use special order cards, printed for 
the purpose, for the shelf card, and so avoid 
duplication in making both records. In the 
Austin Public Library these cards are | 
out, with duplicate work slips, when 
books are ordered, are sent to the dealer witl 
an alphabetic list of authors and titles or 
dered, and are sent back with the books 
After further details, as price paid and date 
of receipt, have been added, the order cara 
becomes the shelf card. Several librarians 
note that the fullest of material on the shelt 
card is very important, because of location of 


shelf-list and main catalog in different parts 
of the library. 


th 


Use of Catalog 


Several librarians report that the public 
uses their catalogs very little, especially those 
in headquarters of county libraries, where 
few readers come and those largely to browse 
Catalogs are in such cases primarily librarians 
tools. But more and more the librarians tell 
me that their people are enjoying using the 
card catalogs and are appreciative of the help 
both cards and librarians give in locating 
materials. 
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Filing in the 
By Eugenia 


IN 1914 Edmund Lester Pearson in writing 
about card catalogs said: 

Probably those who associate daily with these 
preposterous and titanic creations fail to realize 
what has happened. . . . That catalogues are evils, 
hardly any one will deny; that they are necessary 
evils, most librarians will maintain. The most il- 
juminating comment upon them is that chief li- 
brarians usually avoid them as if they were full of 
bacillt. 

Obviously, Mr. Pearson is prejudiced. 
However, I believe that there are few librar- 
ians who wouldn't agree that the catalog is 
a complex and baffling thing to the average 
user of the library. This tool, which originally 
was intended as a guide to the library must 
itself be interpreted to the layman. 

We very glibly refer to it as an index to the 
contents of the library, and in explaining its 
use, call it a dictionary catalog. And yet, we 
all know that it is utterly impossible to ar- 
range author, subject, and title cards in one 
ilphabetical file. 

As to the reason for the complexity in fil- 
ing, there are some who think that all librar- 
ians — and catalogers in particular — take a 
special delight in making their work esoteric. 
They have developed a terminology of their 
own which is just as incomprehensible to the 
unitiated as that of the medical profession. 
Not satisfied with this, they have gone one 
step further. They have derived great satis- 
faction and a new feeling of importance by 
making themselves indispensable to the aver- 
age library patron who finds it necessary to 
tefer to the card catalog. 

I hasten to add that this is not my opinion. 
I believe that the reason for catalogers’ failure 
to make needed changes is that they are too 
prone to accept rules without questioning. 
Too little consideration has been given to the 
reasons for these rules. And, most important 
of all, catalogers often have not considered 
the user of the catalog. To many catalogers 
their code of rules is almost sacred. It is the 
law, and as such must be strictly adhered to 
by the novice. Instead of evaluating the re- 
sult obtained by applying a set of rules he 
devotes long hours to memorizing them. I 
should, of course, add that catalogers are not 
alone in this blind acceptance of the estab- 
lished order. We are all guilty. 


* Librarian, University of Tulsa Library, Tulsa, Okla 
homa. 
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Card Catalog 
Maddox * 


It is really startling when we think how 
much of our cataloging practice is based 
wholly on theory. Because of this there are 
many phases of it that need investigating. 
Robert D. Leigh, in The General Report of 
the Public Library Inquiry: The Public Li- 
brary in the United States, brings this point 
out when he states, "The public reaction to 
and use of the catalogue, almost completely 
neglected as a subject of inquiry by the librar- 
ies in our sample, deserves direct analysis.” 

It is true that there have been a few in- 
quiries relating to the use of the library cata- 
log, but there are many questions still to be 
answered. Moreover, each library has its 
own problems. The solution to a particular 
stumbling-block in one library may be en- 
tirely inadequate or inappropriate in another 
institution. 


Simplified Filing 


After this introduction to the subject I 
wish that I might tell you that in our library 
we made a thorough and scientific study of 
the library users’ approach to the card cata- 
log and that as a result we were able to sim- 
plify our filing to the extent that it seldom 
needs to be explained to faculty members or 
students. Unfortunately, this is not true. We 
knew the majority of our students were puz- 
zled by our filing and, except for a few 
patient and persistent souls, usually needed 
assistance when they searched for anything 
in the catalog. After much discussion we de- 
cided that a strict alphabetical arrangement 
was the answer to our problem. Several of 
our staff members had had experience in li- 
braries in which some simplification of filing 
had been tried, so we were not totally un- 
prepared for the momentous step we took. 
Many libraries have experimented with filing 
within the last fifteen or twenty years and 
there have been innumerable articles describ- 
ing their experiments, so what we did was 
far from being an innovation. In fact, I 
suspect that if a survey were made, it would 
be found that more libraries are using a 
strict alphabetical arrangement than are us- 
ing one of the older systems of filing. 

I shall not discuss the decisions we made 
in regard to specific rules. However, in most 
instances we followed the alphabetic ar- 
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rangement given in the A.L.A. Rules for 
Filing Catalog Cards. 

We have approximately 290,000 cards 
filed in 324 trays. After all staff members 
who were assigned to the work of filing or 
revising had familiarized themselves with the 
tules, the re-filing was begun by four clerical 
assistants. Their work was revised by two 
professional staff members. Because of the 
tediousness of this work each staff member 
filed or revised not more than two trays a 
day and some days no work was done. The 
job, which was begun about May 15 was 
completed by September 15. 

It is too soon to know what the results of 
this undertaking will be. So far as I know, 
very few students or faculty members have 
made comments on the change, but we were 
not surprised at this. It is quite generally 
agreed that, although the average person is 
dissatisfied with the card catalog, he is 
wholly unaware that his inability to find 
what he wants is the result of his unfamiliar- 
ity with the filing pattern. 

Staff members are divided in their reaction 
to the new system, but the majority feel that 
it is an improvement. However, I believe it 
has been more difficult for them to adjust 





themselves to the change than it has been for 
the students, because to the staff the old rules 
were logical and had become almost second 
nature from years of use. As one staff mem. 
ber remarked to me recently, “‘It is really 
disconcerting to find Asia Minor right in the 
middle of Asia.” , 

The strict aiphabetical arrangement js q 
time-saver and is therefore more economical 
The untrained clerical assistant no longer 
shuns filing, she files more rapidly, and her 
work is more accurate than in the past. 

eg 2 strict alphabetical arrangement js 
not the best means of facilitating the use of 
the catalog. Several other interesting experi- 
ments have been tried. Some librarians have 
divided their catalogs into two files, one of 
subjects and one of authors and titles. Others 
have thought that there should be separate 
author, subject, and title files. Still others file 
cards for more recent publications in a Sepa- 
rate catalog. Then there are some who would 
have us discard our subject headings com. 
pletely and depend on subject bibliographies 
Any one of these may be the best solution in 
the particular library in which it is being used 
The important thing, however, is to direct 
our thinking toward the user of the catalog 


Catalogs for Mobile Libraries 
By Bernice Margaret Hurst * 


WE grassroots county librarians hold in 
considerable awe the technical and 
scholarly enterprise of the professional cata- 
loger. And yet, assuming in each case a par- 
ticular scope of material and body of users, I 
do not doubt that we share the common ob- 
jective of making this material readily and 
effectively available to our users. 

To the small, scattered county organization, 
the peculiar challenge is that of reaching the 
more remote patron with mutually satisfying 
service. A chance branch library conversation 
made me especially aware of this fact. Meet- 
ing in the branch one evening a young engi- 
neer, I at once associated his name with a 
great variety of requests which had been re- 
ceived at the central library. As our acquaint- 
ance warmed, he confided that one of the 
reasons he filed so many requests was just to 
see what he could get from the library, and I 
believe he was just a little amazed at the stuff 
he turned up. General publicity as to the 
county library system and selected booklists 
had certainly proved inadequate in defining 





* Librarian, Brazoria County Library, Angleton, Texas. 
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for this young man the scope of the library 
And how few of our prospective users could 
be counted on to have such persistent cuti 
osity ! 

The most pertinent features concerning our 
50,000 population and 1,500 square miles 
served are that it comprises an area of small 
towns—eight of them ranging from 2,500 to 
7,500—with no wholesale center, and with 
two of the communities larger than the county 
seat where the library headquarters are lo- 
cated. The two larger towns are served by so- 
called branches open twenty-four hours a 
week, with a local assistant in charge, and 
with 2,500 and 4,000 volumes, all part of the 
county-wide mobile collection of some 25,000 
active books. The remainder of the county is 
served by an 1,800-volume bookmobile, about 
40 per cent of the 12,000-a-month circulation 
going to the three library outlets, and the re- 
maining 60 per cent being split between 
school and community bookmobile service. 

It was our desire to provide a compact ref- 
erence file that would represent in the most 
easily used form the resources of the library 
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system, and at the same time would not repre- 
sent too great in investment. We first experi- 
mented with an alphabetic subject catalog of 
adult nonfiction holdings. This proved un- 
satisfactory because the scope of the file was 
not always apparent, and it did not answer the 
most frequently asked question as to whether 
a specific title was in the library collection. 

It was then decided to provide a file which 
would represent each title by one catalog card. 
Because the person who could request his 
book only by title was the one needing the 
most specific help, it was further decided that 
these cards should represent a title file of 
county holdings. Used in conjunction with 
the forthcoming new edition of the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries, we feel this will 
be a particularly happy arrangement. 

This file further serves as a title index to 
the local invoice file, which is a duplicate 
shelf list, or classified file, of the books on 
deposit in the branch at any given time. These 
titles represent about a fourth of the county 
holdings, a ratio which seems particularly 
effective for this sort of union file. 

In the branches, then, we feel that this file 





makes the local collection more usable by pro- 
viding an alphabetic index. But beyond this, 
it helps to define the resources of the county 
system, both for the local library assistant and 
for the patron. It emphasizes the accessibility 
of books from other parts of the system. Fur- 
ther, it encourages assistant and user to em- 
brace the whole county library, and to think 
of it in terms of all it has to offer. 

On the bookmobile, the circulation assistant 
is in closer touch with the central library and 
is likely to be more familiar with library tech- 
niques. And yet we have often felt that our 
service would be more effective if we could 
give more definite and immediate information 
about available books, books that could per- 
haps be mailed the following day. To serve 
this need a duplicate shelf list has been pro- 
vided. This is a compact file, but in the hands 
of the bookmobile assistant, can answer most 
questions about the county collection. We can 
discuss specifically the available title on any 
given subject, and can assist the patron in se- 
lecting the books he would like to have de- 
livered. 


How Catalogers Can Help the Reference Librarian 
By Clara Ann Kuhlman * 


RAs principles of cooperation between 
the reference librarians and the catalog- 
ets must be observed in the large university 
library if the card catalog is to promote more 
effective library usage. By ‘‘reference librar- 
ian” is meant any member of the library staff 
serving a reference function, whether he be in 
a departmental library, a divisional reading 
room, or a general reference department. 

The organization of the library and the 
size and character of its collection, and the 
size and needs of its clientele determine the 
type of catalog needed to promote effective 
library usage. In a large university library, 
the stacks generally are closed to all but mem- 
bers of the faculty and graduate students, 
thereby increasing the dependence of the 
users on the catalog. The clientele of the large 
university library has certain characteristics all 
its Own: 

It consists of a wide variety of users, ranging 
from the freshman student on the one hand to the 
research worker on the other. 

It is a very large group whose approach to its 
search in the library is intense, specific, demand- 
ing, and often fumbling and subjective. 


——e 


* Business and Social Science Librarian, University of 
Texas Library, Austin. 
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It consists primarily of persons supposed to be 
learning not only facts and ideas, but also how to 
collect and organize data. 


It is educationally and financially unsound 
for the large university library to provide an 
intensive and complete searching service for 
a large clientele composed primarily of stu- 
dents. For the majority of requests coming to 
him, the busy university reference librarian 
must and should rely upon thorough and in- 
formed directional service, instructing the 
reader as to how to use the library to his best 
advantage and choose from the catalog perti- 
nent material, rather than selecting the stu- 
dent’s material for him from the shelves or 
the catalog. 

The catalog in the large university library, 
then, should be one that will provide certain 
information for the majority of users—both 
freshman and research worker alike—with a 
minimum of assistance from the reference li- 
brarian. This information falls roughly into 
four classes: 

whether the library has a certain book; 

complete description of a book; 


complete list of separate works by a given 
author that are in the library; 
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a list of separate works on a given subject that 
are in the library, not including books published 
before a certain date (possibly 1800). (Note the 
qualifying adjective “separate,” i.e., a list of sepa- 
rate works on a given subject that are in the 
library.) 

In a large university library subject analy- 
tics for materials covered by available printed 
bibliographies and indexes can be omitted 
from the card catalog because the size of the 
collection guarantees that the casual reader 
will find something on the subject in which 
he is interested and the research worker, who 
will want everything on an often highly spe- 
cialized subject, must be provided with and 
use the bibliographies and indexes available. 

If there is to be a card catalog that will 
serve these purposes, close cooperation be- 
tween the catalogers and the reference librar- 
ians is essential. It is probably safe to say that 
the bulk of the cataloging rules and routines 
which have been set up was decided upon 
by the catalogers alone. This is not a healthy 
situation. Cataloging policies should be uni- 
form, but not inflexible; often the catalog be- 
comes formalized to the point that its useful- 
ness is impaired by too rigorous application 
of rules, by subjugating the requirements of 
the reader's point of view to the dictates of 
some established procedure. Since it is the 
reference librarians who are in the best posi- 
tion to know the reader's needs and difficul- 
ties, such inflexibility in the catalog points to 
a poor exchange of ideas and information be- 
tween the reference librarians and the cata- 
logers. 


Needs of Reader 


This lack of communication between the 
two groups may be the result of a lack of 
awareness on the part of the reference li- 
brarians, or may be caused by rejection on the 
part of the catalogers of suggestions from the 
reference staff due to the overwhelming com- 
pulsion of the catalogers to conform to rules. 
The reference librarians should avoid a pas- 
sive attitude when looking at the catalog, and 
judge it not on the basis of the degree to 
which it conforms to existing rules and pro- 
cedures but rather as to whether it enables the 
clientele to make efficient use of the library’s 
collection. The reference librarians must real- 
ize that it is their duty to inform the catalogers 
of the uses which the reader tends to make of 
the catalog and the ways in which the catalog 
meets or fails to meet the needs of the reader. 
For if the catalog is to become truly functional 
by anticipating the reader's approach, this is 
imperative. The production of a functional 
catalog is also dependent upon the catalogers’ 
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informing the reference librarians of the rules 
and procedures used in the construction of 
the catalog, and encouraging suggestions and 
inviting criticism from the reference ibrar. 
ians, through the medium of planned policy 
meetings if necessary. 


Practical Measure: 


This cooperation between the catalogers 


and the reference librarians includes thes 
practices : 
The filing code used should be the simplest an 


most logical that can be devised, and be mad 
known to the reference librarians 


Library of Congress main entries and consistent 
subject headings should be adhered to as a rul 
if the catalog is to have the accuracy, depend 
ability, and continuity required of it by the : 
search worker; but there should be cross refer 


ences from the less orthodox subjects 
titles and names under which many b« 
look. Government documents should be | 
der the Library of Congress entry in strict 
betical order, with see references to al f 
key-word and other possible approaches. For as 
organization which has changed its nas a ca 
giving information as to the nature and dates 
the changes should be inserted under the nan 
used at different times 

A temporary card under the main entry st 
be filed in the catalog within as short 
possible after a new title, either book 
ical, is received. 











Since there is no way of predicting just what 
the reader will know or remember about his book 
added entries should be inserted in the catalog 
that will enable the reader to find his book b 
whatever sort of accurate information he may ha 
or consider important—editor, translator, series 


title, etc. There should be analytics for 
general and popular monographic series ot! 
government publications in instances 
main entry is a series entry. This will 
possible for a publication to be found wh« 
and title only are known. These analyti 
be accompanied by contenting under the 
try to facilitate location of a public ation wher th 
reader knows only the title of the indivi 
and the series to which it belongs or the organi 
zation issuing it. For monographic series issued by 
governmental agencies, we can rely as a rule upor 
the various printed catalogs and indexes that exist 
Analytics and contents need not be made f 
highly specialized and scholarly series, either 
vided they are adequately treated in available 
printed indexes, bibliographies, 
information; but it would be desirable if the main 
entry card carried a note giving source in printed 
materials where detailed contents and descriptions 
could be found. 








or other guides t 


The description of an important scholarly 
technical book should be as complete as it can be 
made. No notes giving information as to bibliog 
raphies, contents, illustrations, charts, etc., should 
be omitted. Generally the stacks are closed to all 
undergraduate students, and these students can 
make wise selection of materials only if they are 
provided with and taught to use these bits of in- 
formation that serve to identify and delimit 4 
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book. Notes indicating that the work has been 
published under another title or reprinted from 
some other source also are frequently useful. 

In the face of such a list of requirements, 
the library administrator doubtless will raise 
the question of cataloging costs. However, if 
certain information is needed by students, the 
work necessary to provide that information 
will have to be done by the reference librar- 
ians if it is not done by the catalogers. Cer- 
tainly it is wasteful for the reference staff to 
search for identical information for several 
generations of students, when the catalogers 
could have transferred the needed informa- 
tion from the publication to the catalog card 
at the time they handled the material or at that 


time done the necessary searching and per- 
manently recorded their findings on the cata- 
log card. 

The card catalog, then, is not an end in 
itself but a means to the end of more effec- 
tively serving the reader in his attempt to 
utilize the library’s resources. The catalog 
should be a dynamic and flexible instrument, 
molded to its users and the collection which 
it records. No cataloging expenditures neces- 
sary to make the catalog this effective key to 
the library's resources are too great, and no 
economies in cataloging which decrease this 
functionality of the catalog are justifiable or 
really economies at all in the long run. 


The Reference Librarian Looks at the Catalog 
By Eugene P. Watson * 


| gedapwartbe reference service represents 
the highest, most involved type of all, 
in that it is frequently concerned with actual 
research of a scholarly nature, the researchers 
being chiefly graduate students and _profes- 
sors. There are, of course, several other types 
of reference work—such as that done in spe- 
cial libraries, school Libraries, public libraries, 
and college libraries. All of these types have 
much in common, but there are some funda- 
mental differences between them ; and for this 
reason there are variations in the types of 
catalogs found in the different kinds of li- 
braries. . 

In a special library, for example, because 
of the nature of the clientele, the catalog can 
seldom be much more than a finding-list ; and 
in many fields the catalog is almost entirely re- 
placed by subject indexes, bibliographies, and 
abstracts. 

Since the school librarian is usually both 
reference librarian and cataloger, she can, ob- 
viously, adapt her own catalog in any way 
that she thinks will best serve her reference 
needs; but she will undoubtedly include a 
comparatively large number of subject cards 
and many analytics. She will have to devote 
most of her reference work to helping groups 
of pupils, and even entire classes, to find 
material on certain topics; and she will have 
telatively little time for helping individual 
pupils. 

The reference librarian in a public library 
must serve patrons of widely varying ages and 
educational backgrounds; the patrons almost 

* Librarian, Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 

uisiana, 
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invariably want immediate answers to specific 
questions, and are seldom interested in know- 
ing how the answers are obtained. The pub- 
lic library catalog can ordinarily be more sim- 
ply constructed than that of the college or 
university. 

The reference librarian in a college deals 
largely with undergraduates. Her function is 
twofold; she must not only make sure that 
the student obtains the subject information 
that he seeks; but she must give the student 
the least possible direct assistance, while 
teaching him how to find information for 
himself. The reference librarian in a college 
is an integral part of the teaching faculty. 

The catalog in the college library serves the 
same general purpose as does the university 
catalog, being supplemented also, but to a 
considerably lesser extent, by bibliographies 
and indexes. 

So in considering ‘The Reference Librar- 
ian Looks at the Catalog,’ we might ask our- 
selves what reference librarian looks at which 
catalog, prepared for whom? There will be, 
and there should be, a wide divergence be- 
tween a catalog intended to provide extensive 
assistance for a scholar investigating some 
such topic as the Malthusian theory of popu- 
lation and a catalog that is intended to tell a 
small boy whether or not the library owns a 
copy of Tom Sawyer or Penrod. But regard- 
less of the form in which it is constructed, 
or the primary purposes which it is intended 
to serve, or the specific public who will use it, 
the catalog is potentially the most important 
reference tool in the library—the basic tool. 

I want to rephrase the idea in that last sen- 
tence and repeat it, as it is the only thing I 
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have said so far that has any significance; :t 
does not express a new idea or an original 
contribution, but it does serve to remind us 
once again of the basic tenet of the philosophy 
of catalog-making: The day of the “biblio- 
graphic, descriptive, card-worm’”’ type of cat- 
aloger is dead, fortunately; and the modern, 
trained cataloger, knowing that her skills pro- 
vide the foundation upon which the entire 
profession of librarianship has been built, 
makes every effort to construct her catalog, 
not so that it will conform to some deified 
and sacrosanct pattern, but so that it will be 
of maximum service to the reference functions 
of that particular library for which it is con- 
structed. 


Subject Heading: 


I would like to make three suggestions to 
those of you who do the thankless job of 
cataloging. My first plea on behalf of the 
reference librarian is for the frequent use of 
realistic subject headings, instead of a slavish 
adherence to all of the stereotyped—often 
antiquated—headings dictated by the Library 
of Congress. 

Obsolete headings should be removed as 
quickly as possible. And obsolete terminology 
should be replaced with the modern equiva- 
lents. Further, each cataloger should invent 
subject headings freely when necessary to pro- 
vide a key for certain special groups of books, 
such as books relating to the institution of 
which the library is a part, or books which 
may have some peculiar interest to the im- 
mediate geographical area in which the library 
is situated. 

In this connection, it is well for catalogers 
to bear in mind the fact that some subject 
headings have connotations, especially in cer- 
tain localities; and, in order to reduce the 
possibilities of misinterpretation, a definition 
of terms and liberal cross-references may be 
necessary. 

As a footnote here, I might add that, from 
my viewpoint, it is hard to conceive of a cata- 
log with too many subject “see references.” 
But, while “‘see also references” are sound in 
theory, they usually become much too com- 
plicated and cumbersome in actual practice; 
so although they can occasionally be used to 
advantage, they should generally be omitted. 

Another matter worth considering is this: 
the dictionary catalog is primarily a public li- 
brary tool; but, because of its relative sim- 
plicity, it has been almost universally adopted 
in all types of libraries. Actually, a classed 
catalog with an alphabetical index would be 
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definitely superior for reference use; but de. 
spite its obvious advantages from many view. 
points, the classed catalog will never become 
widely popular because it demands too much 
intellectual activity on the part of its users, 

I do not, therefore, insist that each of yoy 
catalogers deprive your general public of their 
familiar dictionary catalogs. But I do urge 
you to prepare another tool for your reference 
librarian and for those others who need to do 
research. This tool that I refer to is an ordj- 
nary shelf list, but it will be supplied with 
subject guide cards and liberal cross-refer. 
ences; and it will be provided with an alpha- 
betical index. Such a tool as this should not 
be prohibitively expensive, and it would be of 
very great value in any type of library where 
research is done. 

And, finally, I believe that the reference 
brarian has a right to expect a card catalo 
that will ‘‘sell its wares’’ effectively 

Montgomery Ward and Company knows 
much about catalog making. Each spring and 
fall, I, like thousands of others, welcome the 
arrival of the postman with my copy of the 
firm's catalog. I examine the volume with 
pleasure, even though I know that the exam- 
ination will probably be expensive 
I seldom can succeed in getting fron 
front cover to the back cover without buying 
something! 





because 


Now, just why is it that a Montgomery 
Ward catalog can give the description, color 
size, shape, and cost of the various articles 
which it offers for sale, and can make these 
presentations so simple and clear and tempt: 
ing that the reader is actually sufficiently mo- 
tivated to spend his hard-earned cash; but 
library card catalog, which provides a key to 
a vast storehouse of knowledge and pleasure 
is a very complicated, dreary, and unexciting 
tool, indeed? I ask you why cannot our library 
catalogs be as simple and as alluring as a mail- 
order catalog? Radical as I may be at times 
I do not actually propose that you embellish 
your catalog trays with beautifully colored 
pictures and that you paste “blurbs” on your 
catalog cards; but I cannot help wondering 
if there is not something about the Mont- 
gomery Ward technique that might be ap- 
plied with great advantage to library catalogs 

I want to leave you in a poetic mood, sol 
shall bring my ramblings to a close by quoting 
a four-line jingle that Nina Napier wrote for 
Library Levity: 

Cataloging, we admit, 

Is work that is extolled by non« 
Because you never notice it, 

Unless it isn’t being done 
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TALKING SHOP . 


HY is it that so many assume vacations to 
be incompatible, if not downright inimical, 
with even the slightest professional interest? ‘‘Is it 
a business or pleasure trip?’’ they ask, as if one 
could hardly be so naive as to anticipate both. “But 
surely,” they insist, if one is so careless as to men- 
tion a library in passing, ‘you're not going to work 
on your vacation!” This immediately puts one into 
the guilty spot of declaring that yes, indeed, this 
is going to be a real vacation, at the same time 
going right on with sab rosa plans to visit every 
library that can possibly be fitted into a too-tight 
itinerary 
On the other hand, “work” could easily be pur- 
sued to the complete vanishing point of rest, relax- 
ation, visiting, and sight-seeing, which certainly 
would be a pity in a land away from one’s immedi 
ate horizon. But surely it would be equally short- 
sighted to try to get the mood of any place without 
including some elements of the profession or occu- 
pation which assumes such a vital proportion of 
one’s entire existence at home 


An inclusive spirit about library visiting is ad- 
mittedly open to many pitfalls. Worst of all is 
the possibility, fortunately infrequent, of getting 
bogged down in a welter of uninteresting detail 
with no visible means of polite escape. Another 
is to find one’s self in the opposite side of town 
at some strategic moment, as we were in London 
at our only possible time of seeing the Changing 
of the Guard at Buckingham Palace. Then there is 
the disappointment of learning, afterward, of fasci- 
nating sights to be seen right where one had been, 
had one but known 


Fortunately there is a remedy for the last, as 
every librarian knows, having faithfully tried to 
convince the public to Read before you travel ! We 
can offer proof—both positive and negative—of the 
eficacy of the admonition. How we wished we had 
had, before our return, Stuart Rossiter’s piece in 
the Library Association Record for August 1951: 


BIBI IOTHEQI E DE PROVENCH 

Librarians on holiday can hardly be blamed if 
the) avoid visiting the scenes of their ¢ lleagues’ 
labor. Those in Provence will, more- 
over, already have their time well occupied u ith 
the beauties of the country; but they will find half- 
an-hour spent in the municipal library at Arles 
really rewarding. The building adjoins the Cathé- 
drale Saint-Trophime, and has absorbed some of 
the cathedral’s atmosphere of peace and tradition. 





Books are for reference use only and, although 
visibly displayed, with a few exceptions are on 
“closed” shelves. They are classified according to 
4 French modification of the Dewey system. 


The real interest of the library however lies in 
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the room which houses the special collection. This 
is the official depository for the whole of Provence 
and the Camargue, a magnificent collection of 
books covering every aspect of the country’s life 
from the Graeco-Roman archaeology of St.-Rémy- 
de-Provence to the annual gypsy pilgrimage at 
Les-Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer. Complete works of 
Frédéric Mistral and other Provengal poets, guides 
to local churches, details of traditional costume, 
customs, and architecture, chronicles of Vandal in- 
vasions and Papal schisms, the fauna of the Rhéne 
delta and the rules of the Corrida all are fully 
represented, in many cases in rare editions of local 
pr tinting. 

Provence itself, one of the most fascinating areas 
f all Europe, holds so much about which one longs 
to know more. Here in Arles, unmentioned by the 
guide books, lies the ke ; 

Arles, capitol of the kingdom of Arles in the 
tenth century, fascinated us because of its influen- 
tial Roman past, of which the ruins of the old 
amphitheater are impressively reminiscent. The 
tawny-stoned arena in Nimes is still in use for 
musical programs and bull fights. Not far away 
is the Pont du Gard, described in Compton's Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia as ‘the marvelous triple-arched 
Roman aqueduct, flung across a river valley near 
Nimes eighteen centuries ago and still standing in 
its majestic simplicity.” 


Near by, in Avignon, is the Palace of the Popes, 
built in the fourteenth century, when the papal 
seat was at Avignon, and the seat of the antipopes 
after “the Great Schism” following the return of 
the papacy to Rome. The palace is empty now, 
except for some large tapestries. The library was 
evidently for a few fervent students rather than 
for all, judging by its inaccessibility and the narrow 
winding staircases and locked doors which safe- 
guarded it from casual interruption, a circumstance 
which explained its lack of mention on the guided 
tours 

Though our visit to this historic region was one 
of our most memorable experiences in France, how 
much more we could have seen had we visited the 
library in Arles—of which we had no inkling until 
we were home again! 


Surely this a case in point where “work,” as 
some might call a library visit, would have added 
greatly to a pleasure trip. And we have found it 
so wherever we have been, in this country and 
abroad: to visit the library, to meet the librarians, 
is to widen one’s horizons practically as well as 
professionally. In some cases, it goes on and on 
in an ever-widening circle until the lines between 
profession and pleasure vanish altogether, and both 
are enriched. Why, some of our best friends are 
librarians! 
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Unraveling the Mystery of the 
Card Catalog 


R many students the library has a group of un- 

solved mysteries in the form of the card cata- 
log. Each year I have faithfully gone through the 
explanation of the Dewey decimal system and the 
card catalog to junior high classes, with individual 
follow-ups wherever it seemed necessary or when- 
ever students asked for help. And each year I have 
wished for a better way of presentation. 

This year I purchased thirty-five sets of catalog 
cards for a nonfiction book, and thirty-five sets for 
a book of fiction. When I am lecturing about the 
mysteries of the catalog the students have these 
cards to look at. Then as a follow-up, we take the 
drawers from the card catalog to the tables and 
divide the class into two teams. They are told to 
find an author card, get the book from the shelf, 
and have their captain check the book with the 
card. Then we do the same thing with the subject 
heading cards, and the title cards. 

The students find that most of their trouble 
comes from going to the shelf with a call number 
in mind but without the title, and also from con- 
fusing a subject heading with a title and looking 
for a subject heading on a book on the shelf. This 
method of actual practice gives me an opportunity 
to see why boys and girls are not successful in us- 
ing the card catalog, and to show them individually 
how they can use it more efficiently. 

Fortunately our library is so arranged that our 
contest does not interfere with the regular library 
routine. Not so fortunate perhaps is the fact that 
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for the time we are having such a class the drawer 
of the card catalog are not where they belong, Hoy 



























: T 
ever, this method of teaching the catalog uses t nat 
the younger boys and girls has been far more sy e 
cessful with us than any other, including the us T 
of films and slides. ‘Si 

MarcIA SMITH, Librarian un 
Los Alamos, New Mexico, High Sch TI 
TI 


Printed Cards Take the Stage! 





HE study of the use of printed cards 
several years had a definite place in the courses 

for school librarians; little time, however, has beer 
devoted to instructing the student how to secur Th 
funds for the purchase of such cards. Since $ 
cards have been proven equivalent to part-tim 
ical help, the use of this service should | 
necessary item in the budget for school lil 
Although the need for this help wit! 
is easily accepted by librarians, it is n 
simple a matter to explain to a school administ 
For lectures to students on these poi 
dialogues served as an amusing and 
stitute. One member of the class in 
organization and administration played the 
an interested but uninitiated member 
administrative unit, while the part 
seeking additional funds for printed 
taken by a second student. The fun « 
two met, since there had been no exchange of idea} oop 
nor rehearsals prior to the classroom demonstration | 
It was necessary to dramatize several set 
dialogues in order to include all the reasons 
additional spending, but in each set the ‘librarian’ f a. ¢ a 
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ws successful in her interview with the superior 
ice. . et 
The School of Library Science at the University 
of North Carolina was not trying to sell Wilson 
nrinted cards, but it was endeavoring to teach school 
iirarians appreciation of the service. 


Some Reasons Printed Cards Should Be Used 
in School Libraries 


The administration may be assured: 

That the libraries are making use of a service 
that gives expert aid in cataloging and classifying 
in exchange for a few cents; 

That the catalogs in the schools are neat and pro- 
fessionally correct, impressive, easily used by the 
young patrons, 

That such service releases at least one part-time 
derical assistant for other duties; 

That the trained personnel may spend more time 
in guiding the reading interests of the boys and 
girls; 

That a small library budget will not delay the 
building of the most important key to the collec- 
von, 

That all expensive library tools and equipment 
used in cataloging and classifying books may be 
acquired slowly since it is possible to use the cards 
as guides for cataloging and classifying titles not 
found in the Check List; 

That the use of coupons in purchasing the printed 
cards simplifies bookkeeping in the central school 
office. 

The patron benefits: 

Since he knows at a glance that the information 
is authoritative; 

Since he can find an abundance of information 
concerning correct dates of old books and classics, 
sequence of favorite series books, distinctions or 
wards made, contents of short story collections, 
ynopses and/or brief reviews. 

The librarian is grateful: 

Because she is able permanently to process books 
as soon as they arrive, there is no need for a tem- 
porary shelf listing of titles; 
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fi am forced to undergo a 
preliminary examination by the 
head cataloger, who decides 
that IT am a new biography. 
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Because the “guess” is taken out of classification, 
errors in the selection of subject headings are 
eliminated; 

Because she may delay the making of a name 
authority file; 

Because she may be certain which of the fine 
books for youth are factual, which may have been 
fictionized; 

Because she may comply with the practice of 
teaching the use of the catalog with pride; 

Because she need make no apologies for poor 
cataloging, for inaccurate typing, for errors; 

Because she feels that through the use of such 
service she is better able to budget her time, to 
practice real library economy. 

Because whatever her training or experience she 
is allowed to present for use by young patrons a 
library service similar to that used by school li- 
braries the country over! 

JANE B. WILSON, Supervisor 

Elementary School Libraries 

Durham, North Carolina 


Back Issues: a Periodical Headache 


a issues of magazines are a real problem in 
the high school library. Most librarians pre- 
serve the magazines that are indexed in the Read- 
ers’ Guide but the question arises—for how long 
or how? Because this problem is so prevalent, a 
survey was made to ascertain what high school li- 
brarians in Texas were doing to preserve back is- 
sues of periodicals. Geographically, these high 
schools were located at different points, and had 
enrollments from 170 to 2,676 students. Question- 
naires were sent to forty high school libraries; 
thirty-two answers were received. 

To four statements on the questionnaire the an- 
swer “yes’’ or “no” was required: 

1. We have our magazines bound by a profes- 
sional binder. 

2. We tie our magazines in volumes each year. 

3. We bind our magazines by running string 
through them and inserting paper or board covers. 

4. We bind our magazines in our own book 
bindery. 
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A place was also provided for the enrollment of 
the high school and for additional comments of the 
librarian. 

The following results were tabulated from the 
questionnaires: 

Sixty per cent, or nineteen librarians, stated that 
they had some of their periodicals bound by a pro- 
fessional binder. Predominantly being bound were 
the National Geographic, Reader's Digest, and 
Time. 

Of the thirty-two librarians, eighteen, or fifty- 
six per cent, tied together a part or all of their 
periodicals into volumes each year. 

Running string through the volumes of the peri- 
odicals and covering with board covers proved pop- 
ular with five librarians, who bound part or all of 
their magazines in this fashion. 

Only one librarian stated that she bound some of 
her magazines in her own book bindery in the high 
school. However, one other librarian was making 
plans to set up a small bindery in the high school, 
in collaboration with the industrial arts depart- 
ment. 

The magafile system was proving satisfactory for 
one librarian in storing back issues. These con- 
tainers are easy to store, easy to handle, and not 
too expensive, the librarian stated. 

The number of librarians stacking the remainder 
of the periodicals which were not bound, on the 
shelves by the title and year, totaled six. 

Seven librarians kept periodicals (that were not 
bound permanently) for three to five years, de- 
pending upon the available space. 

In conclusion, back issues have been 
are a headache to the librarian. If an adequate 
budget is available, professional binding is desir- 
able for those periodicals in demand for research. 
Periodicais stored in boxes or tied together with 
string seem partially to solve the problem for the 
majority of librarians. Whatever method is used in 
preserving periodicals should depend in large 
measure on how the best service can be rendered 
in each individual library. 

MonNIE K. BourQuEIN, Librarian 
Senior High School Library 
Greenville, Texas 
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Keep Magazines New! 


O your magazines get that “old look” after g 
. week or so of normal use? We have dis. 
covered a substance which will keep your maga. 
zines new for six months or more. It is economical 


to use and simple to apply. 
dark and shellac too yellow, 


Finding varnish too 
we tried the “dime 


store.” There we found a product called “Wipe-on 
Plastic,” supposed to be applied to floors, linole. 
ums, and furniture. Nothing on the label advised 
its use on magazine covers. Very philosophically 


and optimistically, though, we 


purchased a bottle 


for fifty-nine cents plus two cents sales tax. The 


little bottle contained eight 


enough, we found out later, 
sixty-five magazine covers, front 


ounces of plastic 
for about sixty t 


and back. We 


were almost sure the plastic would fit our purposes 
We were right, but “bugs” in its use began ap. 


pearing almost immediately. 
Speaking of general and 


popular 


Magazines 


there is a point that should be remembered. Not 


all need a coat of plastic. 


Rough and _ porous 


covers of magazines like the New Republic, Com. 


monweal, Nation, do not pick 
slick covers. 


On the other hand, Omnihook 


up dirt as fast as the 
which 


hovers midway between rough and slick, takes the 


plastic, but the result after 
Still, the coating helps the 


drying is mediocre 
magazine shed dirt 


somewhat and therefore justifies its us¢ 


Another thing to remember is that the 
treatment is not a substitute for 


magazine covers by pasting 


plastic 


f +h 
OT tne 


stiffening € 
them on cardboard 


When I speak of strengthening covers I refer onl 
to the ability of plastic to cut down on fraying 


edges, dog-eared corners, and 


roughed 


up exteriors 


Do not forget, if you try this treatment for your 


magazines, that a certain type 


of cover of the slick 


variety is thin. Through experimentation we found 
that the longer we waited to apply the plasti 
coating, the worse the cover looked when finished 
Also, some of the magazines have ink which runs 
when liquid strikes it. The plastic coating worked 


better on these when the magazines first came, but 
actually did not work well enough to 
continued use on them. Representative 


h 
warrant its 


\ 
Of this typ 
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are Collier's, Saturday Evening Post, and Look. 
Life will take the coating if it is applied correctly. 

In general, we found that most of the other 
popular magazines took the plastic nicely. Prob- 
ably each individual room would have to find out 
which magazines would react favorably to plastic 
treatment. A list here would be undesirable and in 
many cases unworkable | due to_ the diversity of 
magazine rooms and their subscription lists. 

Since cost is always a primary item in any li- 
brary's acceptance of new ideas, let us consider the 
additional expense per magazine. A gallon of 
liquid plastic (obtainable in Grant's, w oolworth’'s, 
Sears, etc.) sells for about $6.50. (The type used 
in the experiment retails for $5.98.) There are 
different grades of liquid plastic, but the lighter 
grade is just as good for this process as the heavier. 
Both covers of approximately 960 magazines can 
be coated with one gallon of liquid plastic. This 
figure is bound to vary somewhat, depending upon 
individual needs. And if two coats are used, the 
user will get proportionately less for his money. 
Conversely, he will get more in magazine appear- 
ance and durability. 

Taking the above figures, then, we find that we 
can coat one magazine for a little over a half cent, 
which amount is added to the purchase price of the 
magazine. Since time consumed in applying the 
plastic is about a minute and a half to two minutes 
and a half and figuring the salary of a clerical 
worker or page at around a dollar an hour, there 
is an additional cost of between two and three 
cents. Therefore, by taking the highest figure, we 
find that for three and a half cents we can improve 
the durability and appearance of a magazine. Is it 
worth four cents to have a magazine with a lasting 
cover and fresh appearance for the whole four to 
six months of its life? Each library must decide 
this for itself. 

About applying the plastic to the cover, we used 
a brush. A cloth does not give the same smooth 
appearance. Almost any kind of brush will do 
providing it is not so small as to hinder the rapid 
application of the plastic. Also, we found that on 
those magazines which have thin covers and ink 


1 List of magazines treated here which reacted favorably 
will be sent upon request 
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which runs, a very light stroke with a generous 
amount of plastic was effective. 

We chose this method of keeping our covers 
fresh looking rather than using an outer paper 
cover because: 1. Paper covers tend to slow dis- 
charging at the desk; plastic does not. 2. There 
would be little color or attractiveness on the 
shelves if the sameness of paper covers showed 
there; plastic coating hides nothing, in fact, it 
accentuates rather than conceals. 3. Paper covers 
have to be identified by date and name on the 
shelves; plastic does not. 4. In our case, which may 
be similar to that of other libraries, paper covers 
would have to be put on in our repair department, 
which would make a delay of at least a day; plastic 
covered magazines are ready for the shelves in 
about two hours. 

In conclusion, if you think your library can 
afford a four cent addition to the price of a 
magazine and you are genuinely concerned about 
the public's reaction to a dirty-appearing magazine, 
then this is for you. You can’t miss, because it 
really does work! 

GLEN L. RICHARDSON, Periodicals Librarian 
Oakland, California, Public Library 


Children’s Cards 


UR library registration forms are filled out in 

school at the beginning of the fall term for 

the eighth grade through high school. When re- 

turned to the library they are checked for duplicates 

and filed in the registration file. The library card 

is issued when called for by the child. This has 

proved a time saving device for clients and staff 
alike. 

HARRIET R. ForBeEs, Director 
Orange, New Jersey, Public Library 
Ss 8 

When a witness in the Dublin police court testi- 

fied, “She conked me on the head and knocked me 

insensible,”” Omnibook Magazine reveals that the 

Dublin Opinion, with a bow to Oliver Goldsmith, 


came up with this prize headline: SHE CONKS 
TO STUPOR. 
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PART from its printed publications each 

month, Unesco issues about eight roneoed 
documents a week; these provide a continuing pic- 
ture of the daily work of that organization. It is 
now possible to receive all documents intended for 
the public by subscribing $30 a year to the Docu- 
ments Subscription Service. Two further services 
are offered to those who wish to receive one copy 
of each thing published by Unesco. The Compre- 
hensive Periodicals Subscription Service offers 
combined annual subscription to all Unesco peri- 
odicals for $10, considerably less than the total cost 
of the items bought separately. Subscribers to these 
two schemes may participate in the Book Subscrip- 
tion Scheme, whereby they receive one copy of each 
new book at the published price (postage extra). 
Write Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27. 


te Le Le 

“A Proposal for a New Type of College Library 
Department,” a working paper for discussion and 
experiment, together with their annual report 
through May 31, 1951, is available from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, Chicago Undergraduate 
Division, Chicago 11. 

“The Summary of Proceedings of the Fifth An- 
nual Conference of the American Theological Li- 
brary Association in Rochester” is available for $1 
per copy upon request to Mrs. Evah O. Kincheloe, 
Chicago Theological Seminary, 5757 University 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

we we 

The Children’s Room of the New York Public 
Library's Nathan Straus Branch closed for about 
two weeks last September to be turned into a mo- 
tion picture “‘set’” in preparation for the filming of 
a documentary picture for the State Department. 
Intended for distribution abroad in fifteen lan- 
guages, the film is tentatively called “Republic of 
Childhood.” Having as its theme a child’s dis- 
covery of the world of books through a public 
library, it will stress the librarian’s role in arousing 
children’s interest in books and in developing their 
taste, as well as the international character of chil- 
dren's books. No professional child actors will be 
included, only children who regularly make use of 
the branches. 


eo & & 
The new 1951-1952 edition of the Annotated 
List of Books for Supplementary Reading (Kinder- 
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at random 


garten to Grade 9) is offered without charge to ap 
teacher, librarian, or principal who requests it frop 
Children’s Reading Service, 106 Beekman Stree 


New York 38 











te Le Le 
“Tllustrated Travel Previews, Educational Map 
uals,”’ will be issued monthly in series of 12. Foy 
series—48 manuals covering 48 different state 
areas—will appear in the next four years, Sub 


scription: one series (12 issues) $3.‘ 
group (48 issues) $12; single copies, 50 cent 
Special rates to school and public libraries. Writ 
Jay Rathburn, 2951 North 12th Street, Milwauk 
Wisconsin. 
Le be Le 

The manuscript of Shakespeare Lond 
been given to the New York Publi 
author, Marchette the (whose graphy 
peared on page 18 of the Wilson 1 Bull 
for September 1950). 





te Le OL 
The 1951 National Income supp! 
Survey of Current Business, a 216-page repor 
available for $1 from the Government Printi 
Office, Washington, D.C., or thro 
field offices of the Department of ¢ 
te Le Le 
The Legislative Reference Servi f the Libr 
of Congress, Washington, D.C., p: 
valuable material on public affairs. Most r 
are The Co prrid of Civi 


.) 


uh ' 
upremacy er the M 





lary im the ited States, Public Aftairs Bull 
Number 94 (40 cents) and Fair Employment Pra 
tice Legislation in the United on ] derai—J$ 

- Municipal, Public Affairs Bulletin 93 (2 


pages, $1.65). Public Affairs Abstracts V 


Numbers 4, 5, and 6, dealing respectively w 
“Loyalty, Security, and Freedom,” ‘China 
United States Foreign Policy,’ and “The Prot 


of Yugoslavia,’ are available for 


he te Le 
“A Progress Report on the Study of Interlit 
Loan Costs,” by James G. Hodgson, is availal 
from Colorado A. and M. College Library 
Collins. 





te Le OL 
The University of Illinois Library has the larg 
working collection of John Milton ir u 
It contains 2,375 volumes of Milt n’s variou 
works, about 400 volumes classed as Mil 
and quantities of periodical articles and 
materials. 





te 
An exhibition honoring the first 
of the New York Times is open to the publi 
New York Public Library weekdays u 
ber 14. 


te Le Lo 
An illustrated catalog, “Books for Boys 4 
Girls,” Fall and Winter 1951-1952, may be! 
by writing The Personal Book Shop 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. 
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“The Way Out of the Dark” is the subject this 
year of the world-wide Bible reading sponsored by 
the American and the New York Bible societies. 
The following are suggested for reading between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas: 


NOVEMBER 


22 Thanksgiving ...Psalms ........... 116 
33 SNe as ek PPO ec 139 
24 ETT eT ee rere 
95 Sunday ....++. Psalms .... er 
Eon ee eA og. oes Gle-se.acd oe 16 
rs .»Deuteronomy ....5:1-24 
28 Se ire ta aa oe ae eee ere l 
ES sina tokctns pha oN ain 60 shee asada 55 
ee Ac ewan ean a eM 6.6 bee's cad 6:1-15 
DECEMBER 

1 Saturday ....... Matthew ...........25 

2 Sanday ... 2.60 ee 1:1-17 

Becca pier . John 3 

BP idicss. cee . Matthew 5:1-26 

a errr. «Matthew .. 5:27-48 

ee ......-.Matthew . er 

Oe ica ake ns Ve r 

Petite crwichihiete Luke ... 8:1-21 

9 Universal Bible 

Sunday ..... Psalms 119:1-16 

BS aie sicaceeans John 14 
ee gta calla Ss. aera I sete. s 15 
Sih ais Vatknais Sink Tee 15:11-32 
WY Bice ete aes -Ephesians . 4 
I dca alfa Gp aio eee II Timothy 2 
ee Se adie Sai Revelation ... 22 
16 Sunday ..Romans . 12 
prensa ave Gite areca I Corinthians . ..13 
18 ee rare I Corinthians 15:1-34 
_ AO I Corinthians 15:35-58 
meee | ee ae 
SE eee re Philippians .. 4:1-13 
aii giao OEk os NS wie soc l 
23 Sunday .. > ae 2:1-20 
aay. pia: S ....Matthew .... 1:18-25 
25 Christmas Matthew ..... 2:1-15 


Universal Bible Sunday is set for December 9 
Materials, including a poster and bookmarks with 
the list of Bible readings, may be had from 
James V. Claypool, Secretary, Promotion of Bible 
Use, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


National Cage Bird Week is set for November 
18-24, 1951. 
ve be Le 


"Shortgrass Saga,” an illustrated program of last 
August's celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Kiowa County, Oklahoma, was sponsored by the 
Business and Professional Women's Club of Ho- 
bart. It gives an interesting description of the his- 
tory of the region, using pictures and documents 
secured from the inhabitants of the town 


te Le Leo 


“Type and Its Origin,” a booklet describing the 
slide film of that name, will be sent free to thos« 
tequesting it from Monsen, Chicago, Inc., Educa- 
tional Department, 22 East Illinois Street, Chi- 
cago 11, 


NOVEMBER 1951 


“A Bibliography of the Influence of the Bible 
on English Literature,’’ comprising Numbers 9 and 
10, January to June 1951, of the Fuller Library 
Bulletin, is available from the Librarian, Fuller 
Theological Seminary, P.O. Box 750M, Pasadena, 
California. 

ve Le Le 


“Selected Motion Pictures,’ the fortieth anniver- 
sary issue of Association Film's catalog of 16mm 
sound films and filmstrips, is available free to 
schools, colleges, and other institutions. It includes 
the Teaching Film Custodians subjects, especially 
adapted versions of features, and short subjects for 
use in the classroom. 


te Le Le 


The Minnesota Story,’ a new sound filmstrip, 
illustrates the organizational structure of and func- 
tions undertaken by the Minnesota Community 
Councils. It is available free to all interested in the 
use of audio-visual materials. Write the Film 
Council of America, 57 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Single copies of National Security and Our In- 
: Freedom, their statement on_ national 
policy, are available free from the Committee for 
Economic Development, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York tS A 


aividual 


he ke Le 


Centralized Serial Records in University Librar- 
ies,’ the October 1951 issue of the University of 
Illinois Library School's Occasional Papers (Num- 
ber 24) may be secured by writing to Herbert 
Goldhor, University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana 


te ke Le 


Rate Yourself,’’ a booklet by R. M. Rhodes, con- 
tains a series of personality checklists by which the 
reader can profile himself. A single copy is 40 cents; 
lower rates are offered on quantities of ten or more. 
Write The Updegraff Press, No. 4 Harwood Build- 
ing, Scarsdale, New York 


te le OL 


A scholarship fund of $500 has been established 
by the New York Public Library staff as a tribute 
to Esther Johnston, who retired this summer as 
chief of circulation. The fund will be used for 
grants-in-aid to assist staff members who wish to 
attend library school and will be administered by 
a staft committee 


be Le Le 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Libris 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald, Directory, Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. ] 


Reference Book Check List 


1. The Aircraft Year Book 1950 (32nd annual 
edition) edited and published by LiNcOLN Press, 
Washington, D.C. 1950. 477p. $6 

2. BENDER, JAMES F. comp. NBC Handbook of 
Pronunciation (2nd ed.) New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1951. 372p. $4.50 

3. 1951 Britannica Book of the Year. WALTER 
Yust, editorial director. Chicago, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 1951. 768p. $12 

4. BURCKEL, CHRISTIAN E., ed. Who's Who in 
the United Nations. Yonkers, New York, Chris- 
tian E. Burckel and Associates, 1951. 580p. $12 

5. Encyclopaedia Britannica World Atlas. 
WALTER YUST, editorial director. Chicago, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, 1951. 378p. $25 

6. The Guide to Catholic Literature 1950, edited 
and published by WALTER RoMiG. Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan, 1951. 292p. $3.75 

7. HARTNOLL, PHYLLIS, ed. The Oxford Com- 
panion to the Theatre. New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1951. 888p. $8 

8. HURWITZ, Myron Les.ik, ed. The Diplo- 
matic Year Book. New York, Funk and Wagnalls 
in association with United Nations World. 1951. 
836p. $20 


9. HYAMSON, ALBERT M. A Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Biography (2nd ed.) New York, E. P. Dut- 
ton, 1951. 679p. $15 


10. The 1951 National Catholic Almanac. 
FRANCISCAN CLERICS OF HOLY NAME COLLEGE, 
Washington, D.C. comps. Paterson, New Jersey, 
St. Anthony's Guild. 1951. 816p. cloth $2.50, 
paper $2 

11. The Naval Officer's Manual. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, Military Service Publishing Com- 
pany, 1951. 333p. $3.50 


12. Picture Encyclopedia. New York, Research 
Book Company, 1950. 164p. $25 


13. SAMPSON, HENRY, ed. World Railways. 
Chicago, Rand McNally, 1951. 648p. $25 


14. SisteR M. CraupiA, I.H.M. Guide to the 
Documents of Pius XII (1939-1949). Westmin- 
ster, Maryland, Newman Press, 1951. 229p. $6 


15. TAYLOR, ARCHER and FREDRICK J. MOSHER. 
The Bibliographical History of Anonyma and 
Pseudonyma. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1951. 289p. $12.50 


16. WALLACE, W. STEWART, comp. A Diction- 
ary of North American Authors Deceased before 
1950. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1951. 525p. $15 
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17. Who's Who in Latin America: Part Y- 
Argentina, en aig and Uruguay. RONALD Hn 
TON, ed. Stanford, California, Stanford Universit 


Press, 1950. 258p. $3.50 

18. Woops, RALPH L. ed. The Businessm 
Book of Quotations. New York, McGr W-Hil 
1951. 303p. $4 


Bibliography 


The 1950 annual supplement to 
Catholic Literature” is an author-title 
in one alphabet with bibliographical n f 
erences, of books and pamphlets by Catholi 
interest to them. This bibliography is edit 
published by Walter Romig, who has i 
previous volumes in the series starting 
cations issued in 1888. Biographical 
data and references are given under the main 
as follows: biography of the author, books 


him, books and articles about him or his wor 


New or revised editions publishe 1 in 
and in any language during the year 


cluded. This is a valuable possession for pub 
and university libraries. 
A Guide to the Documents f Pin 
1949)"' compiled by Sister M. Clau 
of Marygrove College, is a suitable addition t 


previous work, A Guide to the Enc 


Edited by 
WILLIAM A. FitzGeratp 











Roman Pontiffs from Leo XIII to the Present Da 


(1878-1937). The documents are listed chron 


logically and each entry includes | the title, whict 
secured from the first few words of the origi 
text, the type of document such as encyclical 
cution, or informal address, the date of de 
writing, and an indication of the content 
location of the text in official or sem 
cations. The index is a document lo at 
and includes in one alphabet all subjects 
personal or corporate names 

An important tool for literary scholarship « 
library cataloging and bibliography is The Bil 
graphical History of Anonyma and Pseud 
Of especial value is the annotated “Bibliog 
Anonyma and Pseudonyma”’ (p. 207-279) and 
Classified Guide to Dictionaries and Other 
Anonyma and Pseudonyma”’ (p. 280-284 








latter is arranged according to languages or gé 





graphical areas and subjects. Published for the 


Newberry Library by the University of 
Press, this work is one of the first of 
presenting an historical account of on 


bibliography. 
Transportation 


An official publication of the Aircraft Industne 


Association, the new 1950 Aircraft Year Book 





a compilation of aviation facts. In addition to up 
to-date aviation records and a chronology of avi 
ation events, it lists new developments in design 
and research and gives descriptions, photographs 


and drawings of aircraft produced during 1950 


list of books on aviation published in the United 
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States during 1950, and short biographical sketches 
of 1,200 persons in the industry add to its useful- 
ness for technical libraries. 

World Railways," a companion volume to Jane's 
Fighting Ship: and Jane’s All the World's Aircraft, 
makes readily accessible facts about methods of 
operation and types of equipment used by over 
1,000 railroads of 73 countries, with emphasis on 
the railroad systems of the L nited States and Can- 
ada. There are 736 photographs of locomotives and 
railway cars, 335 drawings, many tables of special 
features, and over 200 maps, diagrams, and gradi- 
ent profiles. Basic information on each system in- 
cludes the gauge, length of route, number of units 
of equipment and, for most of the larger railroads, 
additional technical data. Railway men and enthu- 
siasts will find a wealth of information in this hand- 
some volume designed for quick reference. 


Who's Who 


Who's Who in the United Nations* is a bio- 
graphical dictionary which lists, _in alphabetic 
order, 1,700 key persons in the UN along with 
photographs of 800 of them. Separate appendices 
list Milestones in UN Development, The Charter 
of the UN, Statute of the International Court of 
Justice, Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
Organs of the UN. One appendix provides vital 
statistics on each of the sixty countries which are 
UN members. Additional appendices furnish in- 
formation on Representatives and Secretariat of 
UN and Its Specialized Agencies, Consultive Or- 
ganizations to UN, Inter-Governmental Organiza- 
tions, World Federation of UN Associations, UN 
Associations in the United States of America; and 
there are several charts which show at a glance 
how these various groups are organized and con- 
nected. This volume should be of tremendous 
value especially to editors and columnists, teachers 
of government and history, and to everyone inter- 
ested in current world affairs. 

A comprehensive guide to and survey of diplo- 
matic practices, procedures, and protocol through- 
out the world is The Diplomatic Yearbook," a ref- 
erence tool for all students of world affairs as well 
as an essential working guide for those engaged in 
international relations. Part I, entitled “Diplomacy 
in Action’’ contains ten articles, on various facets 
of diplomacy, by authorities in their respective 
fields. Part II, “A Glossary of Diplomatic Proce- 
dure,” defines diplomatic terms and phrases, fur- 
nishes model forms for diplomatic correspondence, 
outlines procedure followed on official visits, dis- 
cusses official and social precedence, diplomatic 
immunities, tax exemptions, and many other sub- 
jects of importance to the diplomat. The third, and 
main, part of the book lists the diplomatic person- 
nel of seventy countries, notes their marital status 
as well as addresses and telephone numbers, and 
turnishes a few vital statistics along with protocol 
information about each of the countries. An index 
of 10,000 names of diplomatic personnel completes 
this well planned addition to the reference shelf. 
_ An indispensable tool for the reference librarian 
is the new edition of A Dictionary of Universal 
Biography. First published in 1916, it has been 
completely re-written, checked, and in some in- 
stances, through new material which has been dis- 
covered, brought up to date. Its 679 double-column 
pages of one line entries list about 110,000 persons 
(dead before 1950) of all ages and nationalities 
who have achieved prominence.” Each entry con- 
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tains birth and death dates, nationality and occupa- 
tion, and indicates reference work where biog- 
raphies of the subject can be found. 

Intended, primarily, as a reference work for cata- 
logers and librarians A Dictionary of North Ameri- 
can Authors* will be useful to students of North 
American literature. Arranged alphabetically, in 
double-column pages, it lists more than 25,000 
North American authors who died prior to 1950. 
Each entry includes the author's full name, date and 
place of birth and death, and, in brackets, num- 
bered references to 78 sources of further biographi- 
cal and bibliographical information. The Diction- 
ary does not include authors whose works have 
been published only in pamphlets, periodicals, or 
reprints; authors whose works, published after 
death, have carried biographical data; authors about 
whom no information could be secured. This Dic- 
tionary is a valuable addition to the permanent 
reference collection. 

Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay are covered in 
the fifth of seven volumes entitled Who's Who in 
Latin America" which are devoted to notable liv- 
ing men and women of the lands below the Rio 
Grande. Admission is based on residence not na- 
tionality. In this regard the new edition differs 
from the earlier ones which began to be published 
in 1935. As a rule only those persons are included 
whose prominence has been proved over a fairly 
long period of time. The editor, Ronald Hilton, 
who is director of Hispanic-American studies at 
Stanford University, has been assisted by leading 
authorities in the countries covered and by a na- 
tional advisory committee composed of some of the 
more noted United States scholars interested in 
Latin America. The combined experience of the 
publishers of the Stanford University Press and of 
the A. N. Marquis Company has helped to bring 
about a better product than the earlier editions. 
In these days of continued interest in the countries 
of South America, especially Argentina, this vol- 
ume should prove a necessity in many libraries for 
adults. 


Handbooks 


The new edition of the NBC Handbook of Pro- 
nunciation® is 20 per cent larger than the earlier 
volume and has been rechecked and reset. Entries 
number more than 15,285 arranged in three column 
pages. Each word is spelled in column 1, re-spelled 
to show pronunciation in column 2, and shown in 
phonetics in column 3. About 2,000 words listed 
in the first edition have been dropped either because 
they are no longer used or because they are too easy 
to pronounce. Entries in the new volume include 
names of persons and places, musical and scientific 
terms, and common everyday words which are fre- 
quently mispronounced. The pronunciation used by 
model radio speakers and called “General Ameri- 
can” by phoneticians is the standard presented in 
the Handbook, which should prove to be a handy 
guide for all public speakers. 

Arranged alphabetically in double-column pages 
the entries in The Oxford Companion to the Thea- 
tre" cover the ‘theatrical theatre’ of all ages and 
countries. Entries range in length from several 
lines to a dozen or more pages and many of them 
have supplementary cross references. There are 
long articles on the theater in various countries and 
the one on the theater in the United States is most 
comprehensive. These articles include names of 
actors, playwrights, scene designers, and sometimes 
producers; titles of plays and dates of first perform- 
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ances; descriptions of playhouses and touring com- 
panies; and comments on the effect on the theater 
of changing times and ideologies. There are sepa- 
rate articles on actors and dramatists, on music, 
ballet, and puppetry, on technical and structural 
aspects of production, and on every subject pertain- 
ing to the theater. All these articles are delightful 
to read and, since the 57 contributors are experts 
on the theater, factually correct. There is, also, a 
bibliography of more than 1,000 books arranged 
under 22 headings and according to country, and 
these, too, are cross referenced 

Actors, students, playgoers, and playhouse per- 
sonnel will find this handbook a source of pleasure 
as well as information. 

The Naval Officer's Manual™ is a handbook for 
Navy and Marine officers—junior, senior, regular, 
and reserve. Through the Ma the ofhcer learns 
of the Navy school system and opportunities for 
advancement. It furnishes answers to problems of 
administration, leadership, and naval etiquette; in- 
forms the new officer of Service traditions and cus- 
toms; and outlines the benefits he can reasonably 
expect, right down to burial in a national cemetery. 
It lists the various items of uniforms and insignia 
for male and female officers, and devotes a chapter 
to medals and badges. There are chapters on sala- 
ries and promotion, on retirement, on adequate 
preparation for long absences or death, and on 
many other subjects of importance. Numerous pho- 
tographs and charts illustrate the Manual and all 
the material is readily accessible through the index 
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Although 24,000 illustrations cover 164 pages 
which are arranged in special groups, Picture En- 
cyclopedia™ is not recommended for purchase be- 
cause: it contains no title page; it requires a read- 
ing glass in order quickly to see the identifications 
under the illustrations; the pri essive; and 
the arrangement, although in special groups, has no 
logical alphabetical sequence. A brief list of books 
for puzzle contestants is found on the last page. 

Because The Businessman’s Book of Quota- 
tions” is the only collection of quotations dealing 
solely with the different aspects of business, labor 
and economics it fills a peculiar need. It contains 
1,500 quotations on 175 subjects varying in length 
from a sentence to several paragraphs. These are 
arranged chronologically under alphabetical head- 
ings and include such topics as taxes, employment, 
social security, strikes, planned economy, and dozens 
of others. There is an author index and the book 
is designed for quick and easy reference 
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Yearbooks 


Two Britannica publications of the year which 
will be in most large libraries are the 1951 printing 
of its World Atlas® and Britannica Book of the 
Year.’ The former, like its predecessors, contains 
good maps. The emphasis in any changes is di 
rected toward “The World Scene The Book of 
the Year is a comprehensive review of the events of 
1950. In addition to bibliographies of books and 
periodicals, references are made also to films which 
relate to the subjects of many of the articles. An 
interesting array of illustrations in black and white 
add to the value of the text 

The National Catholic Almanac,” now in its 
forty-fifth year of publication, needs no introduction 
to reference librarians. All its material is checked 
and brought up to the minute, annually, and new 
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features are added. In this issue the new features 
include: The Bishops’ Statement, Dogma of the 
Assumption, Devotions to Popular Saints Morality 
of Atomic Weapons, A Market Guide for Writers 
This last lists alphabetically the names and 
dresses of Catholic periodicals, types of mate 
used, and current rates paid to contributors This 
small volume is a storehouse of easily 
information on all things pertaining to Cathol 
action and affairs. : 


FUGITIVES 





Identify: 








Nation without a wledg ? 
man who looks into a mirror ; 
In answer to the first FUGITIVE in the 
1951 Wilson Library Bulletin A. Mat e f 
head of the literature division of t Rochester 


New York, Public Library, suggests ‘7 
Nogood,” by W. E. Penny, found in | nan, Be 
Loved Poems of the American Peopl The first 


its seven stanzas runs: 








And the soft Goeasies grow 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 281) 
tion technique. As one correspondent wrot } 


suggestion regarding the examinati 





brarians was a life saver in our situati 


In general, the examination consists 
rent events questions and some extt y 
ones on library techniques, procedur 
nology. A personal interview to test 
position is also essential. 


Golden Anniversary 


Washington County Library, Hagerstown, Mary 


land, one of the country’s oldest two county librar 
ies, celebrated its golden jubilee on October 4 
thereby commemorating the event and observing 


National Library Day, according to Mary Li 
Holzapfel, librarian. 

In the very first year (1901-1902) tw 
deposit collections were opened in the voting dis 
tricts or other villages about the 
these deposit collections consisted of an a 
of fifty “fresh readable books, in a case somewhat 
after the traveling library order,’ remaining eit 
sixty or ninety days, reported Mary Titcomb 
far-sighted librarian. 








Her ‘‘library plan” was summed up in the cha 
lenge: “Before we rest content, every home ¢ 
county must be the recipient of its benefi ! 
end we need more branches, home libraries for clus 
ters of homes remote from any rural center, closer 
relations with the schools, and more particular 
work with children.’’ She inaugurated Washington 
County's first horse-drawn book-wagon in 1905, the 
forerunner of all modern bookmobiles. Five years 
later it met a sad fate when it was demolished by 
a train. 
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Edited by GRETCHEN 


Standards for the Larger Unit 


RECENT correspondent, reviewing a plan for 

provincial library service, closed his compli- 
mentary remarks with the observation that the rec- 
ommendations “might have been more useful if 
they had been more specific. Just what staff is 
recommended for a regional library covering 2,000 
square miles and serving a population of 80,000? 

That is a fair question. It also suggests one of 
the basic difficulties besetting the development of 
standards for larger units of service. 

Municipal library service has had experience of 
sufficient length, breadth, and depth to have enabled 
the A.L.A. Postwar Planning Committee to set high 
caliber “Standards for Public Libraries These 
standards are valuable guides to the quantity and 
quality of service available in the municipality and 
have been useful in improving existing services 

Public librarians serving county and regional li 
brary units have been faced with peculiar difhcul- 
ties in applying the standards. A population of 
80,000 compressed into an area of 20 square miles 
can receive high quality, intensive service with the 
employment of one trained librarian for every 
20,000 books circulated. 

The same population scattered over 2,000 squar« 
miles presents a totally different problem. There 
must, first of all, be basic personnel at the central 
ofice. For a population of 80,000 persons, modern 
library administration would dictate a minimum 
of professional personnel of one each for adminis- 
tration, reference and adult services, children and 
youth in and out of school, and processing. In ad- 
dition, one to one and a half clerical personnel for 
each protessional staff member would need to be 
employed. All of the professional staff and some 
of the clerical would be required to be “mobile,” 
Le., not chained to rigid schedules but free to go 
when and where needed. 

The chief difference between municipal service 
and that given by larger units would arise, how- 
ever, in connection with field personnel. Decisions 
would need to be made as to the type of service to 
be given and that would affect standards, naturally. 
An area of 2,000 square miles with a good road 
system and many villages and rural communities of 
less than 500-800 population could be served partly 
by bookmobiles with trained librarians in charge 
Station service for communities up to 2,000 popu- 
lation and branch service for larger centers would 
also be included in the service plan. 


In contrast, a Texas county, for example, might 
cover 2,000 square miles and have but three com- 
munities of any size in the entire area. 

In that case all staff plans would be developed 
around these three communities. Deposits would 
be established in the homes of some of the ranchers 
and sent to the few ranch schools, to care for the 

* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
tural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. : 
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widely scattered population living outside of these 
communities. 

Instead of bookmobile equipment and service, 
such an area would be better served by a book 
delivery system. A bookmobile would serve too 
few readers to be economically justifiable in com- 
parison to book deliveries to deposit stations. 

These two examples demonstrate the problem of 
standards in serving the larger area. Because con- 
ditions vary so widely and the so-called ‘experience 
table” for larger units of service has been so brief 
and meager in comparison to municipal public li- 
braries, state and provincial library plans have been 
reluctant to announce general standards. 

Use the Envelope 

Gretchen Garrison Conduitte, librarian of the 
First Regional Library, Hernando, Mississippi, is 
using the back as well as the front of envelopes to 
advertise the service. 

An excellent picture of the bookmobile serving 
Tate, Panola, LaFayette, and DeSoto counties cov- 
ers two-thirds of the usually blank envelope back. 
In the picture a still-not-big-enough lad, standing 
on tiptoe on the rear bumper, books under arm, is 
trying desperately to peer in the back windows to 
choose his next books. This unusual use of en- 
velopes is worth imitating. 

On the first anniversary of the regional library 
service in September, Mrs. Conduitte also published 
the first issue of The Book Report, a four-page 
miniature newspaper, which will be published oc- 
casionally. Its greatest value, aside from being an 
extremely readable, popular form of annual report, 
is its recording of the history and background of 
the organization of the First Regional Library. 
Brief quotations on books and reading are used as 
fillers. An editorial by the Hon. Fielding L. 
Wright, Governor of Mississippi, adds extraordi- 
nary interest to the issue. Copies of The Book 
Report may be obtained by writing directly to Mrs. 
Conduitte 


Save Time and Books 


Jiffy Book Bags are inexpensive, ready-made 
containers that reduce packing time to a matter of 
seconds, protect books from damage, are moisture 
proof, and can be used over and over again, accord- 
ing to Michigan Library News. County libraries 
which mail books to their patrons, to branches, 
and on interlibrary loan should be particularly in- 
terested. Available in several sizes, each of which 
can be used for shipping books of many different 
dimensions. Write Jiffy Manufacturing Company, 
Hillside, New Jersey., for sizes and price list. 


Examinations for Local Librarians 


Extension librarians and library boards can often 
obtain better qualified personnel and avoid many 
problems of local favoritism by using the examina- 

(Continued on page 280) 
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Display for 


HE history of gold mining in Southwestern 

Montana is lusty and violent. A few “old 
timers” and some historians have written on the 
subject. The library methods class at Western 
Montana College of Education, in Dillon, decided 
that since their school is located in almost the exact 
center of the area of activity, it would be fitting 
to bring to the attention of the students and public 
the several books covering the period. 

A bulletin board was overlaid with black crepe 
paper. On outline map of the area were marked 
the route of Lewis and Clark, the site of the early 
railroads, and the famous trail of Chief Joseph and 
his band of Nez Perce Indians from the Big Hole 
battlefield to Yellowstone Park. Flanking the map 
on each side are reproductions of the drawings of 
the famous cowboy artist, Charles Russell, who left 
a picture record of life in early Montana. 

A table covered with white paper was placed in 
front of the board. On it, arranged in a semicircle 
directly in front of the map, were bibliography 
cards. Green and gold streamers, to signify the gold 
and the forests, were so placed as to connect the 
various localities with the titles of books written 
about each. A few carefully selected books were 
then arranged around the semicircle for browsers. 
One of the students fashioned to scale a stagecoach 
of the type generally used between the two main 
frontier towns, Bannock and Virginia City. Most 
gruesome part of the exhibit was the gallows which 
symbolized the vigilante activities of the citizens 
who caught and executed Henry Plummer and 
several of his murderous road agents. The gallows, 
however, was much more elaborate than the ma- 
chinery used by the Vigilantes. They employed any 
tree or other support that was available at the 
moment. 

The exhibit was publicized in the local papers 
and drew a large number of townspeople, students, 
and teachers. 


the Month 





FROM FOOTBALL FIELD TO JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The dummy was a borrowed football uniform 
stuffed with newspapers and a yardstick, and hung 
by his neck from the curtain rod! An Indian mask 
was all that could be found at the time for a face, 
but the pupils of the Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Columbus, Ohio, loved him and the nonchalant 
attitude he seemed to take to the football at his 
feet. It was difficult to keep any football books in 
the case, as boys wanted to read them immediately 


Below: WESTERN MONTANA COLLEGE OF EDUCATION LIBRARY EXHIBIT 
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Pictures drawn on 36-inch butcher paper by an 
eighth grade pupil were used to decorate the tops 
of bookshelves in the Stockton, California, High 
School Annex Library. 


Eye-CATCHING 


Adapting a popular song title, a student assistant 
in the Midland, Michigan, Senior High School Li- 
brary set up a book jacket display, using a bushel 
basket made of brown paper strips and an ordinary 
peck sack. 


Marking a calendar, girls in the library club of 
the Ames, Iowa, Senior High School make out a 
schedule for the school year, each choosing dates 
on which she will be responsible for a display. 
The Junior who thought up “Olden Times, Mod- 
ern Book,” used a miniature log cabin, covered 
wagon, ship model, and some tiny period furniture. 
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THREE-DIMENSIONAL POSTER 


Real dolls hanging from the bill of a pictured 
stork publicized some different new arrivals in the 
Mexico City, Mexico, Library. 



































































































AST year when first I began to talk about books 
to my pupils, it was startling to have them say 
flatly, “We don’t care about authors. We just read 
the books.’” Because I have come to know many 
fine children’s authors over the years and have had 
an opportunity to share with Chicago children their 
pleasurable contacts with the writers appearing on 
the Hobby Horse Radio Program (now NBC's Car- 
nival of Books), I realize how much my own li- 
brary children have been missing. Therefore, I have 
been trying to introduce them to some of the de- 
lightful personalities behind their favorite books. 
It pleased me the other day to have one of our new 
teachers remark, as she gathered up an armload of 
books and book jackets, “I like to tell my children 
about lots of different books and then let them come 
to the library to make their choices. I especially 
want them to know something about the writers 
and illustrators.” I wasn’t surprised to discover that 
she was fresh from association with Mildred Har- 
rington. 

Now it is good to see that the long-awaited new 
Junior Book of Authors has really made its appear- 
ance. This will be a rich treasure house of material 
to use in helping children to become better ac- 
quainted with writers. I am anticipating the ar- 
rival of our copy so I can browse through its pages. 
introduce it to teachers, parents, and children, and 
meet the many new personalities included. I hope 
it retains much of the informal autobiographical 
style of its predecessor because this personal touch 
makes it a book that boys and girls enjoy reading 
by themselves. 


Do You Know this Magazine? 


Recent library experience in the Southwest has 
brought to my attention a magazine I had not 
known previously. Now I am wondering if it ap- 
pears generally in youth libraries throughout the 
country. This is Arizona Highways. Besides a 
wealth of good science and nature material, each 
issue contains a collection of superb colored photo- 
graphs of the Arizona countryside that are a worthy 
addition to any picture collection. There was an 
Indian issue a few months ago that our third-grade 
teachers have used extensively. 

I have found myself of late longing for a glimpse 
of the autumn foliage that must now be ranging the 
Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts and the mountains 
of Pennsylvania. Yesterday the new Arizona High- 
ways brought me solace. Here is fall foliage at its 
height! In fact, it took real self-control not - take 
a pair of scissors and clip some autumnal glory to 
insert in the four large frames which were made to 
enable us to keep a changing parade of pictures in 
the library. Fortunately our principal, who was per- 
using the magazine with me, went off immediately 
to order an extra copy for clipping purposes. 

* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE 
Editor 


Look Out and Look In 


When visitors pass along the corrid 
the library, a large exhibit window | 


TS towards 


S up befor 


them. It caught my eye, too, when first I came t 
to keep 


Casis, and I wondered how I was 

filled with worthy displays. Since then 
had a bit of worry for the children hay 

They have ideas, they bring materials 
in arranging. Best of all they stand 
their noses pre ssed to the 
and then come into the library to ask { 


glass to study ar 





One feature, to which the architect told me 
was some objection, is its glass double ex 








that enables children to peer str t through in 
the library—even when the easy isn't open. Now 
I like this because I love to look up from my work 
and catch the smiles and waves of children as they 


pass by or pause to look. Many boys and girls 
rare library visitors but this window often gi) 
the opportunity to reach out figuratively and 
them in. 








None of our exhibits es ever merit a picture in 
the W% » Library Bulle: but tl 
and thin me representing the wide raf h 
dren's interests. Just at present it is a potpourri 
current appeal. On the lowest stratum there are 
many brightly painted planes, all constt 
boys. These have overflowed into the i 
they poise atop the bookshelves id 11 
corner are some carefully mounted butterfl 
by a little nature lover. We both 
looked very appropriate among the 
next stratum is devoted to football 








dominated by the pigskin that won the UT- SMI 
game last year, now autographed by the wt a tean 
T here is also an autographed baseball and a battere 


photograph of the Longhorn team of 1900 witl 
Joe Hart's grandfather proudly holding the ball 
The third level is filled with gay jackets of new fal 
books (covering bogus books of course). Everyon 
pauses to look, and it was gratifying during Parents 
Night last week to glance through the window and 
see Governor Shivers as absorbed in its contents 
any ten-year-old boy. 





On the first day of school a small boy stopp 
tell me that he had a lot of skulls (one - 
that would make a wonderful display. I gulped f 
only a minute and then agreed that it would b be 
super for Hallowe'en. This one might make t 
i “ilson Library Balleti n! 


Short-Cuts and Time-S 


Lester Bass of Kennewick, Washington, labels 
himself a lazy librarian, always looking for short- 
cuts. He suggests two labor-savers. He has discov 
ered that one of his wife's plastic table mats makes 
an effective backing for Mystic Tape so that it can 
be inserted in the typewriter to make a neat title on 
repaired books. Most of us do not use Cutter au- 
thor numbers any more, but for those who do, Mr 


Savers 


Bass finds it helpful to enter these numbers on each 


card in the name authority file. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Quality Loss in Newspaper 
Microfilm 


N the interest of the reading public both present 

and future, it is the function of the American Li- 
brary Association Committee on Photo Duplication 
to draw to the attention of librarians and other con- 
tracting parties the importance _ of | maintaining 
standard quality for newspaper microfilm. 

The Committee points out that the recent trend 
to high reduction ratios has led to much microfilm 
of poor quality. The use of a ratio of reduction be- 
yond the old 161/:1 may not in itself affect the 
quality, if the work is carefully done on a camera 
of high resolving power, with fine grain film stock, 
proper lighting and extreme care in processing. The 
evenness of the lighting of the original seems to be 
of the utmost importance. 

The Committee has made tests of microfilm from 
various sources. The Committee finds that the qual- 
ity appears to be less than standard. When facing 
pages of a normal newspaper are microfilmed in 
Position Two, that is with the lines of the text 
parallel to the edge of the flim, or when facing 
pages of tabloid newspapers are filmed in Position 
Three, that is with the lines of the text running 
across the film, ratios of nineteen or twenty diam- 
eters are required. There should be no difficulty 
with tabloid newspapers on lighting, but the light- 
ing problem on the larger paper is a difficult one. 
On such microfilm as the Committee has examined 
the legibility is seriously affected. The density var- 
ies within the frame especially on the corners and 
in some cases the small type tends to fill in even in 
the center of the frame. This latter defect points to 
lack of resolution. 

Naturally such deviations as noted above make it 
extremely difficult for the reader on any reading 
machine. A more exacting test is the making of 
paper enlargements to the full original size. This 
procedure readily reveals defects, since any devia- 
tion on the film image is multiplied several times 
on the paper. Care was taken in the tests to use a 
standard Recordak Enlarger and to enlarge only one 
page at a time, not the whole frame. And since 
some newspapers have uneven inking, the test in- 
cluded more than one page. 

In the interest of the reading public, librarians 
should demand microfilm of standard quality, 
whether made by library or commercial laboratories. 
Newspaper publishers and other contracting parties 
are likewise interested in providing microfilm of 
standard quality. In addition the Committee wishes 
to point out that when the microfilm positive is the 
only form in which the library has the newspaper 
(and this is becoming more and more true as li- 
braries cease binding originals), it is essential to be 
able to make a legible enlargement. That is the 
only way in which the reader may take away a copy 
for research purposes, court cases, etc. The enlarger 
bears the same relation to the positive microfilm as 
does the photostat machine to the original. 
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Intellectual Freedom 


The American Library Association has accepted a 
two-year grant of $15,000 ($7,500 a year) from 
the Field Foundation of Chicago and New York 
for the work of its Committee on Intellectual Free- 
dom. 

The committee was established in 1939 when 
ALA adopted a Library Bill of Rights which estab- 
lished the principle that libraries have an obliga- 
tion to provide information on all sides of contro- 
versial issues, according to David H. Clift, Execu- 
tive Secretary. “Since then the ALA, through this 
committee, has fought against volunteer censors 
wherever they have arisen,’ Clift added. He ex- 
plained that the work was accomplished on a vol- 
unteer basis by librarians engaged full time in other 
responsible positions and that now the Field Foun- 
dation grant “would provide much-needed staff 
assistance.” 

The secretary of the committee, David K. Bern- 
inghausen, who is librarian of the Cooper Union 
in New York, said that the grant would assist the 
committee's efforts to systematize and intensify its 
fight for free inquiry by establishing a clearing 
house of information, conducting investigations of 
violations of the Library Bill of Rights, and pro- 
testing against such violations, preparing and dis- 
tributing materials, and setting up workshops to 
train librarians in their professional responsibilities 
“as keepers of the American tradition of free in- 


quiry.”’ 
w 


New England Center 


A new kind of college library is being set up by 
three neighboring New England colleges, working 
together to combat the effects of high costs and 
overcrowded shelves. Smith, Amherst, and Mount 
Holyoke Colleges have jointly made application to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to incorporate 
the Hampshire Inter-Library Center, a nonprofit 
educational and research institution. 

The articles of incorporation and by-laws of the 
proposed center provide for additional libraries to 
join the original cooperating institutions at a later 
date. 

The Inter-Library Center is designed to release 
shelf space for current books. It should also help 
to offset the crippling effects of rapidly rising costs 
of books and magazines and to increase the amount 
of research material available to each of the three 
college faculties. 

A cooperative venture which has been in the 
making for the last two years, the new Inter-Library 
Center is one answer to the acute problem in stor- 
age space facing every university library in the 
country today. It will consist of a collection of 
infrequently used volumes put together by the three 
member colleges and will be housed for the present 
in Mount Holyoke’s Williston Library in South 
Hadley. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





CCORDING to a study of America’s college 
libraries, as reported by the New York Times, 
the majority of college and university libraries in 
this country are not sufficiently supplied with books 
and other reading materials, largely because of tm- 
adequate library appropriations 
In this situation THE LIBRARY IN COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTION, by Louis Round Wilson, Mildred 
Hawksworth Lowell, and Sarah Rebecca Reed, is 
calculated to help college teachers and college 
librarians—make the fullest use of limited funds 
and resources. 


Subtitled “A Syllabus on the Improvement of 
College Instruction through Library Use,”’ the werk 
has a threefold aim, to acquaint the instructor fresh 
from intensive graduate studies with the types of 
books suitable for use in broader and less special- 
ized undergraduate courses, to help him make effec- 
tive use of the library's resources and services, and 
to familiarize him with methods of reading guid- 
ance for college students. 

The syllabus is divided into five units of study. 
The core of the work is Unit II, “Teaching Mate- 
rials for General Education at the College Level,” 
a 165-page classified bibliography in the humani- 
ties and the social, biological, and physical sciences 
Including many publications of the 1940's and some 
books issued in the last two years, this is the most 
up-to-date classified list of books for liberal arts 
and junior college libraries. now available. It is 
based on the recommendations of a number of 
competent advisers as to what books should be in 
the college library for effective instruction. 

Units I and III list general bibliographical 
sources useful to the college instructor and discuss 
the principles and procedures of book selection and 
the administration of the library book fund. Unit 
IV furnishes a concise introduction to reading 
guidance for college students, with references to 
current literature on the subject 


The final section of the book, Unit V, ‘The 
College Library as a Teaching Instrument,” gives a 
detailed outline of the uses which can be made of 
the library by the instructional staff, followed by 
numerous examples of practices at colleges which 
have given special consideration to library-faculty 
cooperation. 

The authors: Louis Round Wilson, dean emeri- 
tus of the Graduate Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has had a long and distinguished 
career as an educator and librarian. He is the 
author of The Geography of Reading and coauthor 
of The University Library, and was for some years 
a member of the advisory committee of the Car- 
negie Corporation on books for college and junior 
college libraries. Sarah Rebecca Reed is librarian 
and supervisor of induction training at the graduate 
library school of the University of Chicago. Mil- 
dred Hawksworth Lowell, formerly librarian of the 
Eastern Oregon College of Education, is the author 
of College and University Library Consolidations 
and has contributed numerous articles to library 
periodicals. 
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Junior Readers and Authors 


The Lighthouse would like to suggest that THE 
JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS could well be a 
feature of a Book Week exhibit displaying some 
the best loved books of some of the 289 authors 
included in this complete revision of this standar 
biography. The attention of junior readers , 
be called to the fact that THE JUNIOR BOOK 
OF AUTHORS contains pictures and interesting 
details (many self written) about the lives of their 
favorite authors. 








Zygmunt III 


Zygmunt III, King of Poland and Sweden, 156 
1632, is the subject of a ten-page hiinenel in 
a book published in Helsingfors. This information 
and necessary details are the final entry in the new 
cumulation of the BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX 
1947-1950. 

Although this fact is of little direct interest t 
most persons, it is of decided indirect interest t 
many as an indication of the scope of this biblic 
graphic service. More than 17,000 bibliographies 
are listed under several thousand subjects in the 
book's 796 pages. They have appeared in mor 
than 700 periodicals and several thousand books 
and pamphlets in English and foreign languages 
Bibliographies are the logical star point for 
research and study. Subscribers to the BIBLIO 
GRAPHIC INDEX can be confident that it dis 
closes the source of all published material that has 
appeared. To cite only two examples, twenty-eight 
bibliographies are located for Atomic Energy an 
thirty-one for Electronics 








Four Decades 


The Wilson Company's Old Magazine Depart 
ment, storing periodicals by the million, for sale t 
libraries all over the world, is under the direction 
of Erling Erickson, who on September 14 celebrated 
his fortieth anniversary with the Company. H« 
started in the shipping room of the Minneapolis 
building, moved with the Company to White Pla ains 
in 1913, when the old periodicals were added t 
his responsibility. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 








WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. On the service bast 
Kunitz, Stanley J. and Howard Haycratt 
THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS. $3.50 

Wilson, Louis Round, and others. THE LI- 
BRARY IN COLLEGE INSTRUCTION: A 
SYLLABUS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTION THROUGH LI- 
BRARY Use. $3.75. 
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EMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, og 
STEN NT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 234, 
1912, as amended by the Acts of MARCH 3, 


1933, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
Code, Section 233), of Wilson Library Bulletin 
published monthly, except July and August, at 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1951. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Tue H. W. Wirtson CoMPANy _ 
950-972 University Ave., New York 52 
or, Marie D. LoizEaux 
= 30-972 University Ave., New York 52 
Menegi ng Editor, None 
Business Managers, None 


2, The owner is The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950-972 University Ave., N.Y. 52. The known stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
the total amount of stock are: H. W._ Wilson, 
Florence A. Arnold, Arthur Rigg, E. O. Erickson, 
Mertice M. James, Howard Haycraft, Agnes V. 
Lahey, Charles J. Shaw, all of 950-972 University 
Ave. New York 52, New York, Blanche Gray, Mat 
toon, Illinois, and Rosa Cox Guthrie, 3669 Interlake 
Ave., Seattle, Washington. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are Board of ‘Trustees Beloit College, 
Beloit, ieeas sin; Vineta oo Blumoff, 1055 Summit 
Avenue, New York 52, N.Y.; Elsie T. Brusie, 402 
Warburton Avenue, Yonkers 3, New York; Mary 
Burnham, Yorktown Heights, New York; Alice 
Dougan, Middle Granville, New York; Lucile Fargo, 
2631 Durant Avenue, Berkley 4, California; Julia 
Johnsen, 9163 Burton Way, Beverly Hills, ¢ alifornia; 
Edith M. Phelps, Yorktown Heights, New York; 
Evelyn Ross, Eugene, Oregon; Helen Spector, 40 
Monroe Street, New York 2, N.Y.; Ruth W. Vail, 
Orwell, Vermont; Louise D. Wiles, 1307 Merriam 
Avenue, New York 52, N.Y.; Justina L. Wilson, 
Yorktown Heights, New York; Marion | Potter, 
Millicent S. Hoyt, Halsey W. Wilson, all of 950-972 
University Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 


the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
Statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 
The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
By: Charles J. Shaw, Assistant Secretary 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day 
of September 1951. AGNES V. LAHEY. 
[SEAL] 
Notary Public, State of New York 
No. 03-2233300 
Qualified in Bronx County 
Certificates filed in the following offices : 
County Clerk: Westchester County 
Register: Bronx County 
Commission Expires March 30, 1953 
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FREE; SPEECH 


The recent Presidential Di- 
rective authorizing certain 
agencies to clamp military- 
type secrecy restrictions on 
their data and doings, pro- 
duced an immediate outburst 
in the nation's press. Re- 
duced to its simplest terms, 
this important problem is, 
censorship for security versus 
free speech for democracy. 








































The difficulty arises from 
the fact that it is not all black 
and white. There's a wide 
expanse of gray in the center 
area of the issue. The recent 
Reference Shelf compilation, 
Federal Information Controls 
in Peacetime, explores this 
area in the words of those 
favoring more censorship and 
those favoring more free 
speech. To quote one au- 
thority in the book, "we are 
badly scared and with rea- 
son." Other authorities out- 
line their solutions and the 
reasoning behind them to 
present all facets of a vital 
problem to the reader. 


FEDERAL 
INFORMATION 
CONTROLS IN 
PEACETIME 


Summers Reference Shelf 
(1949) 30Ip. $1.75 














THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Ave. New York 52 
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Today’s Thoughts on VITAL SPEECHES 
Today’s Problems by —OF THE DAY— § 


9 
35 WEST 42nd STREET 
Today’s Leaders WEST dine STAG 


Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches $5.00 a year $9.00 two years 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature Issued semi-monthly 











Librarians hail ASTA CALLING | | OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


as the answer to young people’s requests for source Literature — Biography — Sciences 
material on Asiatic countries—the only magazine — Fiction — History, etc. supplied)” 


dealing exclusively with the youthful approach to at reasonable prices. Catalogs issued 
the Korean, Indian, Japanese and Chinese way-of-life. “Want Lists” solicited. 2 


ASIA CALLING PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
1128 Sixteenth Street $2.00 a year 333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N. ¥,p- 
Santa Monica, California (10 issues) * 


— KS—DOG BOOKS 
15, at — _—e Have books on oan BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 


shelves to serve them. From our own press —Training the OVER 2,000,000 COPIES OW FILE 

} eH _ - = Dog ly Don't ae I -~ a Meo | ol SINGLE COPIES os well 
og —$2. 5! (anthology on dog literature)—these three a sui in os 

by Capt. Will Judy. Greenburg's The Dachshund—$3. We specia "SETS RUNS ond VOLUMES bed 

Gordon’s The Boxer; Keckler’s The Great Dane; Riddle’s hee . 
The Springer; Perry’s The Boston Terrier; Nicholas’ = Duplicates Purchased - 
The Pekingese—Each $3.50. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVIC 


Publishers of Dog World Magazine pt C 56 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 3. N 
wae =6judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 


Library material not obtain- 7 
able from publishers 7 be HOW BIG? HOW MANY? 
available immediately from 

our stock of over a million oe ene ont Se 
volumes or may soon be y ’ est 

found by our Search Service. A revolutionary guide book for the use @ 


. Parents and Teachers in helping children #9 
Bend lists to Dept. W.B. learn arithmetic. Cloth, $3.58 > 


, BARNES & NOBLE, ine. | From Your Bookstore 
05 Fifth Avenue New York 3. N.Y. 1 | THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 2 






































SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS LIBRARIANS! 


1S OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service. ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS One of America’s Largest 
Station O - Box 22 New York I!, N. Y. 287 So. Broadway Yonkers 5, N. ¥y 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS Young People’s Librarian to create nel 


ette os due dept. in small library south of Chicago. Ee 

‘ a INCY, perience needed, Excellent opportunity 
hutideeseree ; 2 } 

F 2 develop ideas. 40-hr. 5-dy. wk. Sick lv. 1 


: ire > Sz arv exce . 'rite Bo @ 
INVA Tot Ne LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY tirement. Salary excellent. Write Box Deg 
Fifth Ave. (Suite tiianaewe Mork 17. N.Y Wilson Library Bulletin. 


THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE “Climate:—The City enjoys a magnificent dil 
offers to mate with clear, bracing air and and an avem 
school, college and public libraries age of 9 hours of sunshine daily. The ave 
a specialized service on — temperature is 60 degrees and the 
all 30 inches. See Meteorological Tables 
paige em ong ti Guide to Southern Africa. 768p. $3. 
or efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


48 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Ya 


What is THE REPORTER? 


In a world, darkened by uncertainty, THE REPORTER magazine fills a unique role. It searches out the areas in the 
international and domestic fields that are the most troubled and, by thorough study and analysis, illuminates them with 
understanding. Armed with facts and critical analysis, preconceived notions are swept away and readers are enabled 
to view the major issues of the day in their proper perspective and to think about and discuss them more intelligently. 
THE REPORTER is written for people who believe freedom and peace and the advancement of civilization are net 
merely well-worked cliches, but are the heights te which man must—and will—climb. For your sample copy of this 
thoughtful magazine, sent a postcard to: 
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We'll buy your books—any quantity 
Write 
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A PROFESSIONAL BOOK 


For LIBRARIANS AND PROFESSORS 


THE LIBRARY IN 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


A SYLLABUS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTION THROUGH LIBRARY USE :* 


by 


Louis Round Wilson, Dean Emeritus, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 


Mildred Hawksworth Lowell, Former Librarian, 
Eastern Oregon College of Education 


Sarah Rebecca Reed, Librarian, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 


347 pages Comprehensive Bibliographies $3.75 


“The idea underlying the preparation of this syllabus has 
been the improvement of college teaching through the 
better integration of library use and instruction. It is 
based upon the conviction held by many college faculties 
and library staffs that . . . the contribution that the 
libraries make to furthering the educational program is 


less than it should be.” 
—From the Introduction 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue New York 52, New York 
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~~ Wilson Catalog Cards 


come in complete sets 


. Author Card. 
Title Card (when needed). 
Subject Card or Cards. 
Added Entries. 
Shelf List Card. 


Obviously not all books require five cards and the number of cards 
in a set varies up to ten as dictated by proper cataloging practice. 
Cards for the Public Catalog carry annotations to identify the con- 
tents of the book. 
All cataloging is done by a professional cataloger with the book in 
hand. It is a pre-publication copy supplied by the publisher to speed 
your cataloging. 
Approximately 7,000 librarians are using Wilson Cards. A school librarian 
in Albany, New York writes, “Your catalog cards are certainly time savers 
and accurate. They act as magnets to draw student borrowers to the card 
catalog—even the little third grade pupils. They are indeed a boon to the 
librarian.” 
Cards are sold in sets with or without subject headings at eight cents 
a set. Approximately 30 books are cataloged each week and card 
‘users receive monthly checklists. Those that prefer a speedier serv- 
ice pay one dollar a year for weekly lists. 


A sample set of cards and a checklist are yours for the asking 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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